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Nitrification in the Soil. 
Editors American Farmer : 

Considerable advances have been made in 
the elucidation of the production of nitric 
acid im fertile soils. The process is now 
known to be dependent upon the develop- 
ment of a certain living organism, viz: the 
nitric ferment. Considerable progress has 
also been made in working out the conditions 
under which the nutrition and development 
of this organism is accomplished. Schloes- 
sing has determined the fact that below 40° 
F. its activity ceases. At about 54° F. it 
shows some activity, and the quantity of 
nitrates formed increases very rapidly as the 
temperature rises above that point. At 
about 98°; F. the maximum is reached, and 
thence with further rise of temperature the 
product rapidly declines, and at 132° F. the 
point of extinct'on is nearly reached. 

A condition essential to the nutritive ac- 
tivity and multiplication of the nitric fer- 
ment is access of oxygen. 

Moisture is essential to the process, and it 
is found that simple dessication in the air 
kills the nitric ferment. Nevertheless excess 
of soil water, most. probably by excluding 





oxygen ie proper. quantity, diminishes or ar- 
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roatarallp performs this office, is the bi-car- 
bonate of lime, but other alkaline carbonates 
have a like effect, whereas neutral salts of 
alkaline bases do no such thing. But de ¢é 
marked, when the degree of concentration 
of the alkaline carbonates. exceeds two or 
three thousandths, they become exceedingly 
unfavorable to, or completely arrest, nitrifica- 
tion. Soils in which nitrification has recent- 
ly been active and where the nitric ferment 
consequently abounds, produce under given 
circumstances most nitric acid, but the quan- 
tity formed is no wise increased by the ad- 
dition of pure nitrates ready formed. Or- 
ganic matter is essential to the commence- 
ment of the process; sugar, glycerine, alco- 
hol, etc., can furnish the carbon indispensa- 
ble to this reaction as well a8 the organic 
matters usually found in fertile soils. The 
part taken by this organic material remains 
to be determined, the proportion of carbonic 
acid produced simultaneously with the nitric 
acid proving to be quite variable. The opin- 
ion is put forward by Schloessing that the 
nitric ferment derives its carbon from the 
organic matter of the soil and takes active 
part in the destructive changes through 
which such substances pass. Strong light is 
observed to be unfavorable to nitrification. 
Lawes has shown, that, once formed, nitric 
acid rapidly leaches out of the soil unless it 
is occupied by rapidly growing crops. ‘These 
data lead to many important practical de- 
ductions. 

I am impressed with the belief that all 
plants, whose season of active vegetation 
covers the whole period of the active fer: 
ment are Jargely independent of artificial 
supplies of nitrogen in the manure, as corn, 
tobacco, cotton, clover, peas, etc, 











But the decline of temperature which puts 
an end to their growth also puts an end to 
the formation of nitric acid, so that no loss 
of material occurs by leaching during the 
winter sleep of plants, whereas the nitric fer- 
ment and the vegetation of plants regain 
their activity simultaneously under the in- 
fluence of the genial temperature of spring. 
If, however, ready formed nitrates, as nitrate 
of soda for example, be applied as a fertilizer 
in the fall much loss will surely ensue during 
the winter. 

The longer the season of growth of a crop 
during the warmer months of the year the 
less dependent the crop on nitrogenous ma- 
nure, and vice versa. It is an observed fact 
that wheat needs much nitrogen ; corn, cot- 
ton and tobacco little er none. In general 
nitrogen in fertilizers should be less import- 
ant south than north. 

Does atmospheric nitrogen participate in 
the nutrifion of the nitric ferment or in the 
production of nitrates in the soil brought 
about by the nutritive activity of that or- 
ganism ? M. G. Exuzay, M. D. 

Washington, D. C., January, 1883. 





Fertilizers vs. Manure f for Truck Farming. 
Mouere, Editors American Farmer: 


| fer Pale Ne ' . 4 
cheapest if not equal to manure for most 
crops that we have to raise, especially if the 
one using itis over five miles from the city, 
or from a boat landing, though some’ haul a 
distance of twelve or fifteen miles. I myself 
tried it, living some twelve miles from the 
city for one or two years, but found out that 
instead of gaining I was the loser, especially 
by the wear and tear on horses and wagons. 
Since then I have used nothing but fertili- 
zers and what little manure is made on the 
place by the stock, and that hauled out and 
applied broadcast on the poorest spots or 
knolis at all seasons of the year, or when- 
ever it is convenient. By this process, and 
by using fertilizers, I have got my place up 
so that it will produce a fair crep, that 
will average with the majority that is taken 
off any truck farm the same distance from 
Baltimore. When I took it, the place had 
been worked to death and washed into gul- 
leys, and was so poor that it would not bring 
a barrel of corn to the acre, 

We are trucking about eighty acres; this 
is cropped very close, not more than ten acres 
on an average, being seeded down at one 
time to clover or grass, following wheat or 
rye. This, for the last four or five years, 
the winter after the grain is cut, we have 
top-dressed with quick lime, about 40 bush- 
els to the acre, letting it lie on the surface 
for one whole season. To get it spread even 
on the surface so that nothing will interfere 
with cutting the’grass when the ground is 
dry enough we run a heavy harrow over the 
ground; this, I find atiswers two or three 
purposes besides the original intention. The 
first is, that it breaks down all weeds and 
trash; second, that it gives the young clover 
or grass a good working which I find by ex- 





perience to be far ahead of those lands that 
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we have missed or purpose to test the falla- 
cy of it, even though we tear a good many 
out in doing it. 

This sod, after mowing one season, (if clo- 
ver, we never cut second crop,) is plowed up 
in the fall, crossed-plowed in the spring and 
put in corn for the loft—why I say “the 
loft” is that our market corn, “roasting 
ears,” follows after other crops. At the last 
plowing before harrowing we sow broadcast 
about 400 pounds of bone to the acre. At the 
last working, if the ground is not wanted 
for peas, sow about one pound of German 
sprout seed per acre—cost of seed and time 


to sow it will not amount to over seventy- 
five cents per acre. 


If there is a demand for it in the spring, 
it is a crop that is easily gathered and mar- 
keted. My idea of sowing it is not for its 
market value, but to have the green material 
to turn down when in blossom and give the 
lime there something to act on. 

This corn ground, if after peas or kale, is 
planted in cabbage after putting in good con- 
dition with plow, harrow and roller; the 
ground is laid off toth ways, from two and 
a half to three feet, giving from 4,500 to 
5,000 hills to the acre. The fertilizer we use 
for this crop ‘being ey phosphate of 
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plants planted whenever the season is fit. 
Tn addition to the abeve, I have used on va- 
rious patches of cabbage 10 pounds of kai- 
nit broadcast before harrowing, and have 
seen where so used a decided advantage. I 
suppose common agricultural salt will 
answer the same purpose. 

For the crout market we plant from the 
ist to the 15th of July; for burying for win- 
ter or spring market from that time to the 
20th of August. The same piece of land the 
following spring is put in order for tomatoes 
by once or twice plowing and harrowing, 
then laying off about four by three and a 
half feet, giving about 8,000 hills to the acre. 

For fertilizer for tomatoes, the best that I 
have found is that containing the most ani- 
mal matter—dry blood and bone, with about 
one-third of the bulk of plaster; of this we 
put about a handful to the hill, or about 850 
pounds to the acre. The hills are then cov- 
ered with the plew and the tomato plants 
planted. With ordinary seasons, this treat- 
ment, if the patch is well worked, will bring 
as many good tomatoes to the acre as can 
well ripen on that much of ground. 

At the last working we again sow the 
ground in sprouts at about the same rate 
that we did the corn. These are plowed in 
again the following spring while in blossom. 
And the ground then planted in corn for 
roasting ears, which, with the decayed toma- 
to vines and green sprout stalks, fills the 
ground with vegetable matter, also with 
about 250 to 300 pounds of bone meal, and 
we seldom miss a good crop. 

This corn is cut for market as soon as fit, 
and the fodder got off and the ground seeded 
down again to wheat and grass. Thus, you 
see, We work ground very close by rotation 
of crops without the use of any manure, ex- 
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cept there should be a very bare spot in the 
plot of ground which, if we should happen 
to have to spare in the intervals between the 
crops, then we haul it. on and broadcast it ; 
never the whole piece. 

For some other varieties of vegetables we 
use fertilizer rather heavier than the beforc- 
mentioned. Thus, to begin, for early ecrn 
for market we apply bone at the rate of 1,000 
pounds to the acre broadcast, and 200 pounds 
of phosphate in the hill. This crop is gen- 
erally taken off in July; the ground is then 
broken up and sowed in turnips without any 
fertilizer being sowed with them, double 
quantity being put on the corn for this pur- 
pose. 

This crop we follow the following sprivg 
with potatoes, phosphate dropped in the 
row with thesecd at the rate of 1,000 pounds 
per acre, using plaster with the Paris green 
on the tops for the bugs; we would use the 
plaster if there were no bugs, as I consider 
it a big advantage to the potatoes. Our crop 
under this treatment, about six acres, averag- 
ing about 300 bushels per acre the past sea- 
son. This crop we generally follow with 
Savoy cabbage, the rows run off only one 
way and then three feet apart by eighteen 
Lovnpes pre: “hcg i sow a light “pire 
Be, 5 hd 
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part of this, as it having been worked clean 
for two years we are not apt to be troubled 
much with weeds, especially as there has 
been ne manure put on. FoF fertilizer for 
these we use bone, 500 pounds per acre broad- 
cast before harrowing ; treated this way they 
require no other dressing as long as they 
stand on the ground, making & good prepara- 
tion for a crop of corn after the second or 
third picking. 

Messers. Editors, I would like to continue 
this out on various crops that I have used 
fertilizers on, but I am afraid that I have al 
ready taken up too much of your valuable 
time and space. 

In conclusion I would say let any one 
that has hauled manure for trucking any 
distance figure it out for themselves, as they 
can easily ascertain the cost of ingredients 
mentioned, and I can undertake to say that 
after one year’s trial on the above plan, their 
verdict will forevermore be with the fertili- 
zer. R. Vincent, JR. 

Baltimore County, = January, 1883. 
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Growing Sweet Com and Turnips. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer ; 

I was very much interested in reading the 
excellent article by your Virginia correspon- 
dent, Wm. Holman, in your last issue, on 
growing turnips, and whilst that may be the 
best plan for many parts of the country, I 
would like to give you the Baltimore count¥ 
plan, which I think has many good points. 

In the outset, I would say, that, being near 
a good market where land is valuable, we en- 
deavor to work our soil to its full capacity. 

The field that we design for a double crop 
of sweet corn and turnips (timothy being 








sown along with the turnips) is generally an 
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old sod, which is thoroughly plowed the fall 
previous. In tl g after the early crops 
are in, the field ig then thoroughly harrowed 


both ways, then rotted manure, about 14 
two-horse cart loads (or 500 pounds of good 
phosphate, if you have not the manure 
though mantre is much the best,) is spread 
from the carts and then the land is again 
thoroughly harrowed and rolled and late 
sweet corn is planted is rows three feet apart 
and about fifteen inches apart in the rew- 
The corn is covered with a cultivator and 
the land rolled down hard. The corn when 
up is thoroughly cultivated and kept very 
c’ean. At the last working, which is generally 
about the middle July, one pound of best 
turnip seed per acre is sown by an experi- 
enced sower and then the seed are covered, 
and the ground leveled by a light one-horse 
fine-toothed harrow run once in the row. If 
you wish it, (and I always do) one peck of 
timothy seed sown broadcast per acre will 
give you a fine hay crop next season if your 
land is in good condition. 

The advantages of this plan are—the corn 
keeps the soil moist, holding the dew late in 
the day; the ground not getting a hard 
crust upon it, the seed comes up readily, 
and with strong shoots. If your manure is 
made from fattening animals your turnips 
will be a large crop, and crisp; but if not of 
good quality, you must use say 200 lbs. of 
some good fertilizer per acre to force the 
crop. 

We grow several varieties of turnips. If 
for early fall and winter market, the Red 
Top strap. leaf is the leading kind. If for 
late winter and spring sales the White Globe 
is the best, as it keeps solid and crisp late 
into the season. If for shipping or stock 
feeding the Amber Globe is an excellent 
variety and very rich. This last variety 
requires a very fertile soil, however, but it 
will well requite all the outlay. 

During the last part of August when the 
roasting ears are sold, the fodder is cut and 
fed to pigs or milch cows; care being taken 
not to cut up the ground more than can be 
helped. If the market is good most of these 
turnips will be sold from the field, but if we 
have to hold them for winter sales they are 
pitted thus : 

About the 10th of November we com- 
mence taking them up, pulling and topping 
each turnip and throwing them into baskets 
and then into carts following. When the 
carts ‘s full a high level place is selected and 
they are dumped in long narrow ricks—ricks 
runni: g north and south—and covered with 
5 inches of earth and then left until cold 
weather sets in, cay in December, when 5 
inches more of soil is put on, and then a foot 
of rotten straw or chaff which will protect 
them from freezing during our coldest 
weather, This, Messrs. Editors, is our sys- 
tem of growing, not a few hundred bushels, 
but several thousand of bushels, every year, 
and I like the pian better each year. 

If timothy has been sown along with the 
tu-nips the ground should be top dressed 
with long manure inearly winter. _F. 8. 

The Plains Farm, Md., Feb. 10, 1883. 








The New York Experiment Station. 


Dr. E. Lewis Sturtevant, the Director, calls 
upon the agricultural associations of the 
State, for their assistance and support in 
verifying his experiments, heretofore re- 
ported in our columns, with seed corn. He 
refers to the planting of duplicate series of 
corn so arranged that each kernal of corn 
planted occupies the same relative position 
upon the soil that it did upon the cob from 
which it was taken, and says “the result of 
the two trials showed such a manifest superi- 
ority of yield in favor of tip kernels planted 
a8, if generally true upon trial, to afford an 
easy and ready means of increasing our corn 
yields. During the winter we have tried ex- 
periments upon the germinatio. and vegeta- 
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ting properties of the tip, central and butt 
kernals of corn, and in every case where 
flint corn was used we have noticed a mani- 
fest superiority in the tip kernels. With 
dent corn our experiments upon germination 
do not show as yet a superiority in the tip 
seed. 

In view of the importance of this subject 
it is desirable, through numerous trials, that 
our results should receive either practical 
verification or quick refutatiov.. For this 
purpose the Station appeals to the farmers’ 
organizations for co-operation and assistance, 
requesting that the subject be brought uader 
discussion at their meetings, and that their 
members be encouraged and persuaded to 
make and report the result of trials the com- 
ing season in accordance with the following 
directions : 

Select a number of perfect tipped ears of 
a flint variety of corn; from these ears shell 
by hand the five butt kernels, the five cen- 
tral kernels and the five tip kernels of each 
row. Set aside each set of kernels, kept 
carefully separated, for use as seed. 

Usiug these three kinds of seed, plant one 
hundred hil's of each, six kernels in a hill, 
and after the plants have appeared, reduce 
the number to four toa hill; these four to 
be allowed to grow for the purpose of crop. 
While thinning keep careful record of the 
plants removed from each lot, and count the 
number that vegetated from the six hundred 
planted. 

Cultivate each series alike, and harvest at 
the same time. At husking carefully note 
on the spot: 

ist. The number of ears of merchantable 
and unmerchantable corn borne by each se- 
ries. 

2d. The weight of ear corn, merchantable, 
harvested from each series. 

8d. It would be useful and desirable to 
measure the length of ears grown from each 
kind of seed in order to see what influence 
the several kinds of seed have upon the 
length of ear produced. 

4th. It is also desirable that notes should 
be taken of date of planting, the date at 
which the plants appear above the ground, 
the date of blooming, and also the date of 
ripening. 

5th. Please transmit a copy of the results 
obtained, whether favorable or unfavorable 
to the tips, to the director of the Station. 

Such a trial made quite generally through- 
out the State would give immediate answer 
to the question desired to be ascertained, and 
determine once for all the desirability of re- 
jecting or retaining the tip kernels in the 
preparation of our seed corn for planting, 
Care must be taken, however, to secure good 
seed from the tips in order that the compari- 
sons may become just. It can hardly be ex- 
pected that poor seed of one selection should 
produce equivalent results to good seed of 
another selection. I would recommend also 
that all parties who should aid us by mak- 
ing this experiment should plant at the 
same depth, say one inch; should plant at 
the same intervals, say the hills three and 
one-half feet apart; and should give the or- 
dinary cultivation and manuring of their 
locality. An additional experiment might 
be the using of larger quantities of manure 
upon a second series in order to note what 
proportion: 1 changes might be thus induc- 
ed.” 
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Furman’s Genuine Formula. 

A subscriber writes to the Southern Culti- 
vator as to the genuine Furman’s Formula, 
as he has seen two that were not alike, and 
he wants to know which is the correct one. 
It gives in reply what Mr. Furman says of 
his formula as follows: 


I give you the formula upon which my 
compost is made. Take thirty bushels well- 
rotted stable manure or well-rotted organic 





matter, as leaves, muck, etc., and scatter it 





about three inches thick upon a piece of 
ground so situated that water will not stand 
on it, but shed off in every direction. The 
thirty bushels will weigh about nine hundred 
pounds; take two hundred pounds of 

acid phosphate, which cost me $22.50 per 
ton, delivered, making the tw? hundred 
pounds cost $2 25, and one hundred pounds 
kainit, which cost me by the ton $14.00, de- 
livered, or seventy cents for one hundred 
pounds, and mix the acid phosphate and kai- 
nit thoroughly, then scatter evenly on the 
manure. Take next thirty bushels green 
cotton seed and distribute evenly over the 
pile, and wet them thoroughly; they will 
weigh nine hundred pounds; take again two 
hundred pounds acid phosphate and seven 
hundred pounds kainit, mix, and spread over 
the seed; begin again on the manure and 
keep on in this way, building up your heap 
layer by layer until you get it as high as 
convenient ; then cover with six inches of 
rich earth from fence corners, and leave at 
least six weeks; when ready to haul to the 
field cut with a spade or pickaxe square 
down and mix as thoroughly as possible. 
Now we have thirty bushels of manure 
weighing nine hundred pounds, and three 
hundred pounds chemicals in the first layer, 
and these two layers combined form the per- 
fect compost. You perceive that the weight 
is 2,400 pounds. Value at cost is: 


80 bushels cotton seed, 12} cts....$3 75 


400 pounds acid phosphate....... 4 50 
200 pounds kaffit........ ....... 1 40 
Stable manure nominal. ed 

TONE 00 oxen nb ksi <pie sd eldacen $9 65 
Or, for 2,400 Ibs, a total value of $9.65. 


This mixture makes practically a perfect 
manure for cotton and splendid application 
for corn. To have a perfect manure for cot- 
ton, we need: Phosphoric acid, ammonia, 
humus, potash, lime, magnesia, soda, and 
sitica. Now my compost ccntains every 
element needed : 

Acid phosphate gives phosphoric acid and 
lime. 

Stall manure or organic matter gives am- 
monia and humus. 

Cotton seed gives ammonia, potash and 
humus. 

Kainit gives potash, lime, magnesia and 
soda. 

Silica is always present in the soil, is prac- 
cally in inexhaustible quantities; so we have 
ip my compost everything essential supplied. 
You wiil readily perceive in this formula the 
vast importance of kainit; containing, as it 
does, nearly one-third of its bulk of salt, it 
is a great conservator of moisture. I have 
found it, combined with humus, a specific 
against rust in cotton, and owing to its con- 
tents of sulphate of magnesia it is invaluable 
in the power that it possesses in the compost 
heap of fixing ammonia as a sulphate and 
thereby prcventing its escape. I regard its 
discovery in the bosom of the earth at Leo- 
pold sall in Germany, along with that of 
the phosphate beds at Charleston, which oc- 
curred almost simultaneously, as the greatest 
boon that a kind Providence has bestowed 
upon the agricultural community in the last 
century. 


Bean Culture. 


Joseph Harris the well know agriculturist 
and writer, writes as follows on this topic: 

“I live in the greatest bean growing sec- 
tion of the world. Some of our farmers 
grow beans by the hundred acres, and on 
nearly all farms itis a regularcrop. In pro- 
portion to the time and labor required, no 
ordinary farm crop, on the average, affords 
larger profits per’acre. Time was when 
people thought that beans required poor 
land. Our farmers do not find it so. Beans 
are now grown on our best and cleanest 
wheat soil. If beans are grown on stubble 
land, or after roots or potatoes or sowed 
corn, it is of the greatest importance that 
the land sheuld be clean. For this purpose 





nothing is better than sowed corn. 1 have 
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had beans growing side by side in the same 
field, part of which were on land which had 
been planted to potatoes the previous year, 
cng past after corn-fodder sown in rows anj 
cultivated. The beans after corn were not 
only a better crop, but the labor of hoeing 
and pulling was far less than after potatoes, 
It is no use trying to raise beans unless you 
are prepared to give them the cleanest and 
best of culture. 

The most profitable crop of beans I ever 
raised was on sod land, plowed the first week 
in June, thoroughly harrowed and rolled, j 
and the beans drilled in in rows two feet five 
inches apart, dropping five or six beanr ‘4 
place a foot apart in the row. All the, 1 
performed on the piece was to cultivate it 
two or three times between the rows, and to 
chop out any weeds that came up between 
the beans in the row. On stubble land mor 
hand hoeing is required, but whether less or 
more, the success of the bean grower largely 
depends on keeping the crop free from weeds, 

Those who have had no experience in the 
cultivation of beans as a farm crop wouli 
do well to select a piece of dry, warm sandy 
land, plow it carefully and harrow tho. 
roughly, and roll it till the land is smooth 
and level. Then, with a common marker, 
mark off rows two feet and a half apart, 
and drop five or six beans in a place a foot 
apartin the row. Cover the beans about a 
inch deep by drawing a little fine soil on top 
of them with a hoe, and putting down the 
hills smooth and firm with the back of the 
hoe, As soon as the beans appear, g 
through between the rows with a cultivator, 
and in a week or less cultivate them again, 
and follow with hsnd hoes to remove any 
weeds that may appear in the rows. 

The time of planting in this section is 
from the 1st to the 20th of June. I plant 
my beans as soon asI can get the land ready 
after I am through planting corn. In regari 
to the best varieties, for this section I know 
of nothing better than the Medium bea, 
Boston Marrow or White Mountain, Pa 
Bean and White Kidney or Royal Dwari 
These are all white beans, and there is noth- 
ing better either for market or for home use” 











Spreading Manure Broadcast. 


“Manure from the yard or stable,” says 
Prof. 8. W. Johnson, “ rarely contains such 
an amount of volatile fertilizing matters 
shculd deter from spreading it broadc.st o 
the surface when most convenient. Unless 
manure is very rich, as from grain-fed ani 
mals, and is in an active state of fermeni 
tion, hot and smoking and exhales a distint 
smell of hartshorn, there can be no loss from 
exposure, and in any case the loss willl 
less by spreading over thinly than by drop 
ping in small heaps, because spreading 
means cooling and loss of ferment: 
But manure, when properly handled, 
not suffer any waste from evaporation. 4 
moderate and regulated heating of fresh 
manure results in the formation of jumit 
acid, which secures the ammonia from los 
by evaporation. This moderate heating i 
should ‘have before hauling out or in coll 
weather, before it heats at all. The advar 
tages of spreading manure from the wagol 
as it is drawn out are a saving of labor and 
an even distribution of the soluble sallé 
(ammonia, potash, phosphates, etc.) in tht 
soil by rain. If the manure is heaped ® 
the field and gets a heavy rain before sprest: 
ing, the ground under the heaps receives # 
undue share of the best part of the manure 


Independently, however, of loss by evapor 
tion, there may be circumstances when it 
best to get the manure into the gro 
before it has had a chance to become diy; 
for it distributes much better when moist 
and swollen with water than when ‘chi 

or ‘snuffy’ in texture, and is ready at onc 
to act as manure, whereas dry manure mitt 
recover moisture before it can be of #J 
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Buckwheat as a Fertilizer. 

I should like to make some inquiries 
through your valuable paper, THE AmERrI- 
CAN Farmer about Buckwheat. We have 
been planting Black Peas after our spring 
crops of truck to impreve the land, but each 
succeeding year the Peas become more and 
more scarce till this year we have none. 
Labor refuses to pick them. 

I have thought a crop of Buckwheat turned 
under when in blossom would answer as 
well. What time ought it be planted? In 
good land how long before in blossom? 
Has it a tap root, é. ¢.,does it feed from the 
subsoil or surface soil? Sowed broadcast 
how much seed istnecessary ? 

We have had a very severe winter. The 
Kale, Spinach and Cabbage planted last fall 
are very much injured. 

We would like to hear how the truckers 
near Baltimore fared. There is a much 
larger crop of all kinds of vegetables planted 
this year than last. So I am afraid prices 
will be correspondingly low. 

Respectfully, 

Norfolk, Virginia. 

[We trust those experienced in using 
Buckwheat in the manner named will give 
the results.—Eps. } 


TRUCKER. 
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A Repair Shop on the Farm. 


Every farmer who has any mechanical 
genius should have some place where in 
rough or stormy wcather he can go in and 
make such repairs on his farm implements 
as his knowledge of mechanics will enable 
him to do well. Ifthe farm be large and the 
farmer skillful, it pays to have a small build- 
ing by itself, where not only carpenter’s 
tools are to be found, but also a blacksmith’s 
forge, with a few of the most important 
tools. The farmer who can turn his hand so 
as to use successfully both the carpenter’s 
plane and the blacksmith’s hammer, is truly 
fortunate, becaase it enables him to not only 
mend his farm implements during leisure 
hours in the winter, but it also enables him 
to repair a sudden break down in the busy 
season, much quicker than he usually could 
if he had to depend on others living at a dis- 
tance. It is not, however, good policy for 
the farmer to turn his attention so much to 
mechanics as to neglect his farm; there is a 
point beyond which it is neither profitable 
nor good policy to go. Farming should be 
the principal business of the farmer’s life ; 
to this occupation he should give his princi- 
pal and his best thoughts; whatever other 
business he may engage in, he should treat 
as aside business, and never let it interfere 
with his principal business, He who lets the 
weeds grow while he is building a wagon, 
had better be without a repair shop, but he 
who only spends his leisure hours in repair- 
ing farm implements, will find his repair 
shop among his best investments. 

On a farm where there is a family of boys 
the repair shop is a necessity, if the boys are 
to receive thorough instruction, and the farm 
ia to be made attractive. The boy who is 
able to make his own sled feels an independ- 
ence which is unknown to the boy who has 
never had an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the use of tools, and when he 
has a farm of his own the practice which the 
repair shop gave him, will enable him to 
readily make most of the repairs on the farm, 
and if he has leisure,make many new im- 
provements, A repair shop should always 
be a building by itself, because if in connec- 
tion with others, it increases the risk of fire, 
and makes the rate of insurance very much 
higher.— Massachusetts Ploughman. 
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An Arlington farmer raised a stalk of 


celery the past autumn which weighed seven 
pounds. It was thirty-eight inches long and 
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The Useful Roller, 


It is not uncommon to find farms whose 
owners do not possess a roller, although it is 
as useful a thing as can be had. The action 
of the frost.in winter draws the young grain 
and grass plants out of the ground,and many 
die. Ifa roller were passed over such fields 
as soon as possible in the spring, the plants 
would be pressed back into the ground, and 
would live. The lawns around dwelling 
houses are greatly aided by the passage over 
them of a roller, in the same way as de- 
scribed above. 

We all know how great is the value of a 
well-pulverized soil, but we have come to 
regard mere stirring with a cultivator in 
summer. as pulverizing. It is to a certain 
extent, of course. No matter how roughly | 
done, it is better than a hard-baked surface. 
Under this condition the soil dries very 
rapidly. Still the lumpy, coarse way in 
which the cultivator often leaves the ground 
is anything but pulverization. We see a 
tendency in some quarters to favor hard 
packed earth; but the thorough pulveriza- 
tion we recommend is a very different thing 
from this. A soil that is thoroughly crushed 
fine will not dry out near so fast as one 
which is coarse and lumpy, and this preven- 
tion of the escape of moisture is as well 
worthy of attention as the manure question, 
or any of the numerous ones which are gen- 
erally uppermost. An open soil, free from 
lumps, is in the best possible condition for 
the growth of plants.—Zz. 





Live Steck. 


The Farmer’s Horse—How to Breed Him. 


How shall we breed the farmer’s horse is 
a question which may well begin to agitate the 
minds of farmers, especially throughout the 
States west of Pennsylvania. The tendency 
for years past on the part of farmers has been 
to breed for special uses, but none of these 
their own. One has been breeding for the 
running course, another has looked solely 
for speed at the trotting gait, and still others 
(and perhaps the wisest of them all, because 
the more uniformly certain and profitable 
have been the results,) have been breeding 
for heavy draft. 

But none of these types constitutes the 
farmer's horse par excellence. His horses 
must be strong enough to draw the plow, the 
farm wagon, the reaping and mowing ma- 
chine, and active enough to draw him and 
his family on the road at the rate of six or 
eight miles an hour without banging them- 
selves up.. The farm horse must be pre- 
eminently one of courage and endurance, 
and the mythical legs of ivory, sinews of 
steel and hoofs of iron are none too good for 
his necessities. He must be hardy, energetic 
and docile. The lazy, dull, sluggish horse is 
@ nuisance on the farm. If he has a fitting 
place anywhere in the economy of nature, it 
is in the cities, harnessed to the ponderous 
drays and truck wagons, where a gait faster 
than two miles an hour would be unortho- 
dox. One instinctively associates this gait 
with ponderous weight in the horse, a pon- 
derous load behind him and a smooth, level 
street for his work. Buton the farm, where 
rows of corn are to be plowed and the team 
must about face or wheel to the left every 
five, ten or fifteen minutes, one does not care 
to have his patience tried with a horse that 
cannot turn around more than three or four 
times between breakfast and dinner time, or 
that cannot step off briskly over the soft, 
ploughed ground, or up and down the hill- 
side. Neither does he want one so light of 
body or of limb that the constant draft of 
the plough or the reaping machine will soon 
break him down through sheer weight, or so 
mettlesome that he will tug on the bit and 
fret and prance all day, until he and the driver 
are both worn out. 
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psa 154 to 16 hands high, good tempered, 
docile, intelligent, quick of motion, sure of 
foot and easily taught, Such is the horse 
best adapted to the varied uses of the farm. 
Not so high-priced on the market as the 2:20 
trotter or the handsome, stylish, carriage 
horse; not reared with anything like the 
certainty as where the 1,600 to 1,800 pounds 
weight is the sole end and aim of the breed- 
er’s effort; but much better and worth more 
money to the farmer than either of these, tf 
he wants him for his own use. 

How can he breed such horses? With 
such mares as are now owned by a large pro- 
portion of the farmers throughout the West- 
ern states, he need not concern himself much 
about the size. They will be big enough to 
fill the requirements, because the thousands 
of Percheron-Normans and Clydesdales and 
English cart horses that have been imported 
within the past twenty years have graded up 
the stock, so far as size is concerned, until 
the size best adapted to the farmer’s use is 
quite as easily exceeded as otherwise. If we 
are to continue to use stallions of these im- 
ported strains, let our choice rest upon the 
smaller, more compact, quick, active, spirited 
ones among them, because, as a rule, they 
are too sluggish, too course, too dull‘and too 
heavy for the farmer’s own use, However 
well they may sell and however well they 
may be adapted to some other purposes. 
But, in our opinion, more certain results will 
be attained from the use of our highly bred 
strains of roadster and thoroughbred stallions 
upon these large, half and three-quarter 
draft mares. A strong, sound, well-muscled, 
intelligent, quick-gaited horse, with two or 
three good trotting courses, such as Hamble- 
tonian, Mambrino Chief, Vermont Black 
Hawk or Clay, built upon a genuine thor- 
oughbred foundation—not a “said to be,” but 
good old Lexington, or Glencoe, or Sir 
Archy, or Grey Eagle, or Medly, or Ameri- 
can Eclipse stock, and you have something 
that, for the farmer’s use, is as good as gold. 
And we are not sure that, with our coarse, 
cold blooded draft mares, it will not, in most 
cases, be quite as well or even better, to let 
the top trotting courses go, and take a large, 
strong, compact, business-like thoroughbred 
sire to begin with. The great trouble with 
the majority of thoroughbréds is temper, 
They are, as a rule, too high-strung and met- 
tlesome for good work horses. But our 
draft mares, on the other hand, are too 
idiotic and dull and sluggish, and soft and 
flat-footed and coarse-grained to be well 
adapted to farm work, and so, by blending 
the two types together for a few generations, 
may succeed in eliminating the bad and re- 
taining the valuable features of both, and so 
produce the model farmer's horse.—Breeder’s 
Gazetie. 





Handling Sheep. 


Twenty-two years ago we began to raise 
Cotswold sheep, paying twenty-five dollars 
for ewes, and thirty dollars for a buck lamb. 
Having no stabling or shed to protect them 
from the storm, we made some rail pens, 
covered them with straw and chinked the 
cracks with the same material, which enabled 
us to raise one lamb tothe ewe. After get- 
ting able, we built a good barn, expressly for 
the breeding ewes, and one for the lambs 
with a partition in the middle to keep the 
buck lambs from the ewe lambs, each lot 
having the run of separate pastures in day- 
time, all of them coming home at night to 
get some shelled oats and oat-meal (which 
they relish very much), with salt once a week 
and plenty of good hay. Next spring, the 
first of May, they will give us an average of 
sixteen pounds of good wool clear of tags, 
and the carcass will weigh about 156 pounds. 
The breeding ewes are kept in a separate 
pasture, and have the run of their Darn at ali 








twenty-four inckes in circumference, 


But there is a happy mean—a horse that 





they are fed one ear of corn per day, with 
some shock fodder to browse on. When 
| they begin to drop their lambs, which is 


Fabout the 15ih of February, we a them 
some oats and shelled corn, with a oil 
meal, say one pint per day, with | of 
hay, water and salt. As soon as ay begin 
to show signs of lambing they are out 


of the flock and put in the lambing pens, 
which are four by five feet, located in the 
centre of the barn, which can be made com- 
fortable even when the mercury drops twen- 
ty degrees below zero. We never lose any 
by freezing. The ewes are kept in the lamb- 
ing pens until they are able to take care of 
themselves ; they are then labeled and turned 
into one of the large stables. The object in 
labeling them is to tell their sire and dam. 
We usually save one-and-a-half to the ewe. 
As soon as the lambs get old enough to nib- 
ble at some oats and meal, we feed them all 
they will eat, which is not much atfirst. We 
wean them about the first of August. As 
soon as the weather begins to turn cool, we 
separate the bucks from the ewe lambs. 
About the first of September, we select the 
yearling ewes. Then lop the flock of breed- 
ing ewes until we get our number, which is 
about eighty, all told. The culls go into a 
separate pasture and are fed off with the 
wethers, and bring generally from ten to 
twelve dollars per head the first of March. 

Our crop of wool has averaged over twelve 
and one-half pounds for the last three years ; 
last year twelve and three-quarter pounds, 
and some of it clipped the fifteenth of April 
—the balance in May. We breed no ewes 
after they are three to four years old. Neith- 
er do they drop their lambs until they are 
two. Weuse two bucks and reserve the 
third to top off with —Cor. Western Rural. 
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Look to Your Hogs, 


Farmers who let their hogs shift for them- 

selves, hunt their own food, make their own 

bed, and dodge the winter storms and frosts 

and starvation and death as well as they can 

without the aid or sympathy of their owners, 

will do well to read the following sound ad- 

vice from the Drover’s Journal: Keep your 

hogs in good, clean fields. Give them access 

to pure water, even though you should be 

compelled to dig a well for that purpose; a 

good pump and plenty of suitable troughs, 

cleansed every week, will cost but little and 

will always prove a valnable outlay. Pre- 

vide also in the dryest part of the field a 
good shelter both from sun and rain. A few 
rails properly arranged, two or three fect 
from the ground, covered with a stack of 
stiaw or coarse prairie grass, will be an at- 
tractive place for the entire drove. In 
troughs, near by their resting places, two cr 
three times each week, place a composition of 
salt, soda, red pepper and ginger. To four 
parts of the first two articles add one part of 
the latter. Our common red pepper will do 
very well; they should, however, be well 
pulverized, and all the ingredients thoroughly 
mixed. Most healthy animals will readily 
devour salt. To obtain it they will also take 
the ulkaliand stimulant. The compound will 
not injure bird, beast, fish or man, It is not 
Offered as a patent remedy, bnt simply as a 
preventive of the injurious effects of the foul 
gases and the pestiferous filth in which hogs 
have been allowed to wallow. Continue 
their ‘usual summer feed, whether clover, 
bran, meal or corn, 


To Remove Parasites. 











As thisis the time of year all stock aré 
troubled more or less with parasitic insects, 
I will herein give what has proved to be of | 
great value to us. Take common bar ot soft 
soap; place in a pan containing 4 litte | 
water; then heat until melted down; then | 
add. carbolic acid crystals (carbolic acid | 





times. The racks are full of good hay, and 


crystals can be had of a druggist in one 
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pound bottles at seventy-five cents each), at 
least one ounce of acid to each pound of soap 
used; there is no danger if used stronger. 
To reduce the crystals to a fluid state remove 
the cork from the bottle, place in water, and 
heat the water, when it may be easily poured 
out and mixed with the soap. When cool a 
strong suds made with this soap will be sure 
death to all insects that live on domestic 
animals. It will cure mange, barn itch, and 
all cutaneous diseases, and makes a cheap 
and effectual sheep dip. When cattle are 
hide bound, or the hair does not appear 
healthy, a wash of the suds will prove a ben- 
efit, as it is cleansing and healing in cases of 
sores. It is valuable in the poultry house. 
It is a good and sure disinfectant; is cheap, 
safe and effectual, and will be found useful 
for a great variety of purposes. If your 
readers will try this they will want nothing 
better.—-Cor. Breeder’s Gazette. 





The Dairy. 


Jersey Butter Making. 


Mr. Richard Goodman, Jr., in a paper 
read before the Maine State Board of Agri- 
culture, gives expression to the following 
views : 

In order to make the best butter and the 
most of it, and in the most profitable man- 
ner, everything about the stable and milk 
room must be clean and fresh, and pure, and 
to accomplish this the cows and their milk 
must be kept above ground. Inno other way 
can we obtain all of the fresh air, all of the 
light and all of the freedom from dampness 
which both the cows and their milk require. 
There may be good cellar cow stables and 
cellar milk rooms; but I have never come 
across either one or the other. In the case 
of cellar or basement cow stables, dampness 
is unavoidable, if not in mid-winter, in the 
spring and fall; foul, sickly odors, are almost 
certain to be present, and it is very difficult 
to obtain all the light desirable. Don’t let 
your cows live in a cellar, nor over .one 
either. Let the cow stable, if possible, be a 
foot or two above the natural surface of the 
ground. Let the light come into this stable, 
if not on all four sides, on two at least, in- 
cluding the south. Let the windows be 
large and many. Let the stable have large 
ventilators which can never be closed. Let the 
manure be thrown or wheeled out of the 
cow stable two or three times aday. Let 
the cows feed out of boxes which can be 
taken out and cleansed, and sunned, and 
sweetened. Let the floors be whitened daily 
with plaster. In other words let the stable 
be so made and so cared for that the air in- 
side of it shall be as fresh and pure az the 
air outside of it. 

In the same way it is necessary that the 
milk room should be above ground to escape 
dampness, bad odors and darkness. It is 
not an easy thing, it is true, to geta uniform 
temperature in an above-ground milk room, 
and without a temperature which is equable, 
we lose in amount of butter; but our first 
object is quality rather than quantity, and 
the best butter can only be produced in an 
abundance of fresh, odorless air. Yet how 
many stables and how many milk rooms are 
absolutely odoriess?—not many. How much 
perfectly good butter is there?—not much. 
These things go hand in hand. The prime 
conditions of the best butter are clean cows, 
clean food and drink and the air for them, 
and clean utensils and clean air for their 
milk. These conditions obtained, there is 
yet much work to be done; but without 
these conditions for the foundation, our after 
work is thrown away. 

The best form of cow stable—the best for 
the farmer making over his old buildings, 
and the best for those who are building a 
new steading—is that which gives the cow a 

‘ moderate sized separate building, a building, 
however simple, above ground, with no 








manure under it, no hay above it, and noth- 
ing but cows (ani fresh air)in it. Let the 
hay Larn be next to the cow barn, on the 
north or west side, if possible, but not cover- 
ing the whole of that side of the cow barn. 
Let the manure shed or manure cellar be at 
the other end of the cow barn: In such an 
arrangement as this the hay and grain can 
easily be hauled through a door to the cows 
and the manure wheeled through another 
door from the cows; by some such an ar- 
rangement as this, the hay and grain will 
not be contaminated by the manure or by 
the cows’ breath and other odors, nor in 
turn will the cows be covered with the dust 
of the hay and grain barn, nor will they 
have the fumes of tons of rotting and heat- 
ing manure forever rising up under their 
nostrils,and constantly contaminating their 
food and their milk. 

The cows’ flanks and udders should be as 
clean, or cleaner, than a horse’s flank—why 
not? If the cow is tied by a stanchion or 
by a properly adjusted chain and is placed 
upon a platform which drops six or eight 
inches just behind her heels she will keep 
herself clean in ninety-nine cases out of 
each hundred. And if she does lie in man- 
ure when out in the yard or pasture, if this 
is at once washed and brushed off, she can 
be easily kept clean. I find the Robbins’ tie, 
of chain, or chain and leather, and the Bar- 
nard Stanchion, of wood or iron, (combined 
with the above mentioned platform) the only 
methods by which cows can be economically 
and thoroughly kept clean and comfortable. 
Then let the feed box slide out in front so 
that it can be purified and sweetened by air 
and sunshine. 

So much for the best butter as far as the 
men’s part of the business is concerned. 
Now let the house-wife or dairy-maid insist 
that the milk shall be brought promptly to 
the milk room—which room is also above 
ground and protected from all cellar and 
kitchen, and bed and sitting-room odors, and 
exposed to all the airs that blow—and in 
this room let the milk be set in shallow, 
open pans and at a temperature of sixty 
degrees the year round. There are many 
very “convenient” methods of setting milk 
in deep open, and deep covered, and deep 
submerged cans, and a very uniform quality 
of butter can be made in most of these, but 
it is “uniformly” bad or negative in its 
quality—I am speaking of Jersey butter 
only now, and speaking only of what J know 
—shallow open setting, at a temperature of 
sixty degrees, and with plenty of fresh air 
moving about it, are the only conditions by 
which Jersey milk will yield that cream 
which will make “the best butter.” Oxy- 
gen! oxygen! The cows want it to produce 
the best milk, and the milk wants it to 
produce the best cream, and the cream 
wants it to produce the best butter! The 
heavy tallow-like fats in butter can be 
secured, and in good condition, in most any 
form of pan, and at most any temperature, 
but to get the volatile oils liberated, those 
eils which make butter butter, and not 
tallow or suet, those oils which give the best 
Jersey butter iis fragrant, nutty, appetizing 
healthful flavor, to develop these oils in their 
perfection I know of but one process, viz. 
small, shallow, open pans with plenty of 
fresh air at sixty degrees. 

But these conditions are not easily or 
cheaply obtained in a New England dairy 
the year through. A very near approach to 
the ideal milk setting room can be found in 
the Ferguson Bureau Creamery, and by its 
use an extremely high and uniform quality 
of butter can be produced at all seasons, 
and at a cost of a small outlay, much money 
and labor saved. 

As to the churning of sweet or sour cream, 
the taste of the majority of one’s customers 
must decide—and so with the quantity of 
salt—my own customers, with scarcely an 
exception, prefer butter made from cream 





churned just as it begins to have a bright, 
fresh acid, and they like one-third of an 
ounce of Higgins salt. As to the color of 
butter let your customers decide that also— 
my own like it colored until it is a deep, 
carrot yellow, and they will accept no pre- 
paration of annatto, nothing but the pure 
roots prepared in hot water for each and 
every churning. At seventy-five cents a 
pound, the year round, I would follow my 
customers’ wishes in regard to color, from 
chalk to lampblack. 

As to butter workers, I have found noth- 
ing which approaches the lever and pointed 
and inclined table. As to churns no butter 
produces a grain equal in quality and uni- 
formity tothe Blanchard. Oscillating churns 
of most patterns cause the butter to come at 
the ends before the bulk in the centre has 
broken; and they occupy much space, both 
when at rest and in operation. Most of 
these objections apply to rotary box churns, 
and revolving barrel churns are as a rule 
very difficult to cleanse and keep in order. 
The Blanchard occupies but little space at 
any time; its maker starting with a good 
thing has always been on the alert to add to 
it all possible improvements ; its first cost is 
small, and its weight is very little, yet its 
durability is remarkable, it is easily operated, 
and easily cleansed; the butter in this churn 
is half worked before it Is taken out, and 
most important of all, each and every part 
of the cream during the churning receives 
an equal amount of agitation and percussion, 
the result of which is a butter of better 
texture and more uniform texture than is 
produced by any other churn with which I 
am acquainted. 


Poultry Yard. 
Leg Weakness. 


Cockerels of such breeds as the Brahma 
or Cochin are very much troubled with leg 
weakness, which first makes itself apparent 
by the birds sitting orsquatting down on the 
ground. It generally happens when the bird 
is from four to six months old. Nomedicine 
is required. Feed liberally on good sound 
food, and give amongst their soft food in the 
morning a good quantity of bone dust, and 
when the bird grows older and stronger the 
weakness will wear off. The cause is the 
birds out-growing their strength and a defi- 
ciency of bony matter. The bone-dust is a 
capital bone-forming material, and should be 
in the hands of every breeder of poultry. 

Gout and rheumatiem.—Old cocks are gene- 
rally the sufferers from these diseases. The 
first symptoms are a swelling of the joints at 
the hocks and contraction of the toes. The 
bird loses the use of its legs, and rests the 
weight of its body on the first joint of the 
leg, is unable to go about, and if he does so, 
totters a few steps, and then squats again. 
He will eat well, although not able to gu 
about, and will even sit and crow all day 
without moving from the spot, If taken 
when first noticed there is a chance of cure, 
but if the disease has been allowed to run 
for some time there is no hope. On the first 
symptoms appearing, remove the bird toa 
warm house, bathe the legs in warm water, 
tying them up afterwards with fiannel ; feed 
on soft food, amongst which put a good 
quantity of cayenne pepper; give cooked 
meat in moderation, and attend to the 
warmth of the patient. Only heat and care- 
ful attention to the feeding will bring back 
the use of the limbs.— Farm and Home. 


Feather Eating. 


This vice, disease, or whatever it may be 
called, is seldom or ever found where fowls 
are kept in a natural state. Feather-eaters 
are not to be found where the birds have 
plenty of exercise and green food. The 
closely-confined run, where birds are fed as 
a cow in a stall, and the meat put down ina 











trough, and the fowls have not to scrape and 
look for it, is the abode of feather-eaters, 
There is no doubt of this, for about a farm. 
yard where fowls have fnll liberty this vice 
is never seen ; and here we may remark that 
although some hens may be seen going about 
during summer almost bare, this does not 
result from feather-eating, but from mange 
or loss of feathers, which we will treat of 
presently. This bad habit is often con- 
tracted in chickenhood, and when once 
fairly begun it is scarcely possible to cure 
them of it. Dosirg with medicine is of little 
use. Give the birds more exercise, plenty of 
green food, and clean cold water, and if this 
does not succeed, kill the offening one, 
When one is discovered feather-eating, have 
her removed at once, or the others will also 
form the bad habit. Cocks, as a rule, are 
seldom given to feather-eating, but will often 
stand still and let the hens strip them. 
Spanish are the most subject to this disgust- 
ing habit, and we believe the French breeds 
are also very much addicted to it.—Farm 
and Home. 
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Horticulture. 





Notes from Garrett County. 


The winter has been a trying one to our 
plants and shrubs. We have had severe 
freezing weather and not much snow. Let it 
be remembered that we are on top of the 
Alleghanies and our winters are long and the 
cold, frequently intense. So far this winter 
the cold has not been unusual, but a tempera- 
ture of zero and 10 to 20 minus is not in- 
frequent. 

The most of our shrubs are coming through 
nicely with a slight protection, some without 
any covering whatever. 

We are growing successfully some beauti- 
ful shrubs which we think should be more 
common than they are. If there is any bet- 
ter plant than Hydrangea Paniculata, or the 
new snow ball Viburnum Plicatum, or any 
thing in the evergreen line equal to the 
golden Retinosporas, we would be glad to 
hear of it. 

Hall’s Japan Honeysuckle is a splendid 
climber, and under almost all circumstances 
it grows right along and holds its green 
color about all winter. It is, no doubt, an 
evergreen in the climate of Baltimore and 
Washington. We have propagated a num- 
ber of fine plants, among which none are 
more beautiful than the variegated evergreen 
Euonymus Radicans. It as well as the 


Retinosporas make nice plants for the win- | 


dow garden and are as simple to propagate 
as & geranium. 

We are trying some new strawberries 
aside of the old reliable Wilson. So faras we 
can judge, the Bidwell has come to stay. 
But extra care in planting some new and 
high priced variety, and the extra attention, 
all must be taken into account when estimat- 
ing their staying qualities. There has been 
@ big speculation somewhere in this new 
strawberry business,as witness the many 
new claimants for favor. We find as the 
result of our limited experience that given 
the very best varieties neglect will soon kill 
them. A good compost heap is amint where 
you want to raise fruits or flowers. The 
time will come when the above fact will be 
better appreciated, we hope. 

The waste of fertilizing material on hun- 
dreds of farms looks almost sinful in view of 
the immense outlay for fertilizers at the 
present day. There is room for missionary 
work in this direction. 


It goes, without saying, that the great re- 
medy for all this is the further circulation of 


good Agricultural Journals like Tok AmErt- 
CAN FARMER. 


E. H. Guorrenry. 
January, 1883. 
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Apples Rotting on the Tree. 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 

Apples rot on the tree from many causes. 
“ Sometimes it is the weather ; at other times 
it is the soil; at others still it is the tree.” 
The tree and the soil can be managed, but 
not the weather. Some varieties are much 
more liable to rot on the tree and elsewhere 
than others. When the soil and climate 
are congenial, apples seldom rot on the trees. 
The seasons have much to do with the pre- 
servation or decay of this fruit. The crop 
of 1882 (in the most southern of the Middle 
States, and perhaps in other regions,) was 
greatly damaged by the unusual hot and in 
some places dry weather, and the unusual 
length of the growing and maturing season. 
Fall apples matured, rotted and dropped 
from the trees before the usual time of 
harvesting. Winter sorts had to be gathered, 
packed or put away so early that by the first 
of January, farmers with small orchards had 
none for family use. 

As regards the tending of the tree to rot 
its fruit in some situations, we might name 
the Rawle’s Genet, the Prior’s Red, the As- 
trachan and some of Green or Yellow Pippins 
as somewhat liable to this defect. As to 
soils, apples decay much sooner in light, 
sandy or slaty soils than in those of granite 
or limestone with stiff or red subsoil. 

Where the tree is in fault, we think the 
remedy would be to use lime very freely in 
cultivation. Allorchards naturally deficient 
in this important factor, would be greatly 
benefited by its use. Marl or clay spread 
about the roots of those in sandy soils would 
prove valuable. JaMEs Firz, 


Keswich, Albemarle Co., Ca. 


The York Imperial Apple. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

In your issue for January ist, allusion was 
made to the “ York Imperial” apple as one 
of the best winter apples in some sections 
of the South. I should like to inquire how 
general this success is in the southern sec- 
tions? I had one tree of this variety fifteen 
years old in bearing last year; the yield was 
10 bushels of fruit; to this tree we are in- 
debted for plenty of apples to eat during 
December and January. They would have 
lasted longer had there been more of them. 
I know several trees of this variety in my 
neighborhood about the same age as mine 
and the yield has been uniformly large, and 
while the quality may not, by the experts, 
be considered quite A No. 1, still it is so 
good that the amateur need not be afraid to 
plant it nor ashamed to set the fruit befure 
his friends. 

It would give me great pleasure to hear from 
your subscribers in regard to their success 
elsewhere, with this wonderful bearer on 

CAROLINE Sor. 

Preston, Md., Feb. 2, 1883. 

[We hope our readers will report on this 
variety.—Eps. } 








Grape Growing in Western Maryland. 


A correspondent of the Westminster Ad- 
vocate says it is strange this industry has 
been neglected in that vicinity, and he urges 
its importance and adaptability. He says: 

“Great attention should be paid to the 
preparation of soil and planting. The soil 
should be stirred to the depth of 18 or 20 
inches. The bottom and top soils shouid be 
well mixed, and an underdrain, composed of 
such rubbish as you may have at hand, in 
the form of brickbats, bones, old shoes, 
oyster shells, &c., will be found of great 
value to the vines in after years. If it is 
grown from a cutting, plant a little deeper 
when transplanted from the pot to the open 
ground. Press the ground firmly around 
them, using with it a little “raw bone.” 
You can, with an axe, pulverize the old 
bones you may find on your premises. The 


next important step to be taken is pruning. 
Keep the vine well cut back for two years 
after planting, and the first year of fruiting 
let but two or three bunches remain on the 
vines; remove the rest as soon as formed. 
As the vine progresses prune in November 
or last of February. If in November cut 
back to two buds; if in February one bud. 
It is always the new wood that fruits. A 
garden or yard fence can be made a trellis, 
and can be made by care both useful and 
ornamental. 

The best varieties, I think, for this climate, 
are Concord, Hartford Prolific, Rogers No. 
4, Wilder, No. 9 Lindly, Catawba and Dela- 
ware. The Concord is a sure crop, and the 
flavor is good. It can be grown, I am told, 
as a good wine grape. The Delaware is one 
of the best flavored we have., When young 
they do not always give satisfaction, but in- 
variably improve as they grow old. The 
others named are all good. Hartford Pro- 
lific is the earliest we have, and is, as its 
name indicates, prolific. There are some 
two hundred varieties of grapes cultivated 
in Europe; I think that is but few compared 
with those cultivated in this country. I 
have heard about four hundred and thirty 
varieties named of the latter. 

Get good vines, plant properly, prune care- 
fully, fertilize with bone, use sulphur freely 
at the roots and on the vine, and depend 
upon it grape culture will be a success. Be 
careful not to buy high priced vines that are 
peddled around. Inquire of a good honest 
nurseryman for two or three year old vines 
to begin with. I know several gentlemen 
who will not deceive you in the varieties, 
nor ask you a fancy price. Plant them in 
April.” 


The Kieffer Pear. 


The American Garden says that the claim 
that this tree is proof against fire blight is 
not sustained by experience. As an orna- 
mental tree it has much in its f vor. Itis a 
vigorous, rapid grower, has large, dark, 
glossy leaves, bears early—sometimes in two 
years from the graft. The pears hang on 
the tree remarkably well, and a tree laden 
with its large, bright, rosy-cheeked fruit, 
peeping from between the dark green, shin- 
ing foliage, is a beautiful sight indeed; so 
that those who make a trial with it cannot 
be disappointed in this respect, even if the 
fruit should range low in the scale of quality. 








oe 


Winter Farce or Winter Flowers ? 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Will any reader of our clever AMERICAN 
FarMER, who makes winter house plants 
(without hot-house) a success, be good enough 
to inform us through its columns if it is pos- 
sible to do anything with the potted pets 
that can make them grow or bloom, or give 
any return whatever for kindness, in a room 
(with or without’ fire) that has no southern 
window. : 

As I sit now, beside an old-fashioned 
Franklin stove that keeps up quite a uniform, 
pleasant temperature, I see the sun coming 
in through an east window and disporting 
itself, as if in sheer mockery, over a box and 
an array of pots of the dullest, dumbest, 
deadest specimens of the floral kingdom that 
were ever watere1, and sunned, and caressed, 
and,—watched certainly with never-tiring 
eyes. Over the box hangs a dear old mother, 
who adores flowers and will try the experi- 
ment of having them in her room every win- 
ter—says she must have flowers, dead or alive / 
(dead comes first). What she sees is an 
Abutilon that has gone back on ite full prom- 
ise of large leaves and buds—the last are 
gone entirely; the first are just reappearing 
—about the size of squirrels’ ears. Around 
it are set a dusty miller, (white as a ghost,) a 
bilious looking fern, two callas, both as cal- 
lous as the heart of a lily ever could get to 





be, and two hardy geraniums of the same or- 


der, strunty and stunted—all looking cruelly 
like “ The stiff, and the friends of the stiff,” 
not dead exactly, but just with wee green 
grains of promise here and there that keep 
the dear mother’s hopes growing. And so 
she sticks to her stieks, and continues to pay 
her devotions at these little floral graves 
every winter. 

And, indeed, the pleasure of having some 
fine bright flowers in a winter room for the 


worth all the care and thought one can bring 
to bear on the subject. If the care and 
thought would only bring the flowers! But 
when the position of these dear old-fashioned 
houses cannot be changed, and these dear old 
ladies may not be turned from their resolves, 
and these dear old flowers are equally set in 
their ways, what is to be done? 

Is it not better to relegate them entirely to 
the cellar? (Not the dear old ladies, pray !) 
Or else to get some winter flowers of hardier 
habits or more grateful turn of mind? 
Viremia CLARKE. 





Geranium Mrs, Pollock. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Several years ago I had a number of fine 
young plants of this beautiful Geranium, and 
having read so much about the difficulty of 
growing it satisfactorily, besides a little expe- 
rience of my own in growing it in the sun- 
shine, I thought I would see what could be 
done with it in the shade. I put the plants in 
a bed on the northeast side of the house 
where they would be shaded during the most 
of the day, getting the sun only in the morn- 
ing until about ten o’clock. I was not dis- 
appointed, for they were in a cool, shady 
situation, and grew finely all the summer, 
their colors deepening and becoming more 
and more beautiful as the summer advanced. 
In the fall the plants had completely filled 
the bed and it was a mass of color almost in- 
describable. The gold bronze, scarlet crim- 
son and green blended with one another so 
beautifully that it was the admiration of all 
who saw it. I would advise that this Gera- 
nium and other tri-colored varieties, and also 
the golden bronze varieties, should be used 
more for decorative purposes than they are. 
Give them a cool, shaded place in the flower 
garden or on the lawn, and I think they will 
give better satisfaction than a good many 
other plants that are lauded so high and are 
not worth the ink and paper used in writing 
about them. The flowers of many of these 
varieties of the Geranium are rather insig- 
nificant and of poor color and should be cut 
off as fast as they appear, as they take the 
strength away from the plants that should 
go towards their support, and are of no use 
or beauty. James HUNTER. 

Berkshire Co., Mass. 





Window Gardening. 

Miss Needham, a very successful culti- 
vator, sends to the Country Gentleman, 
through one of its contributors, the follow- 
ing as to her methods: 

“Those who wish for a successful winter 
window garden should commence working 
for it in June. If they are to raise from 
seeds their winter-blooming plants, such as 
browallias, salpiglossis and gaillardias, the 
seeds should be sown about the first of June 
in boxes, and after the seedlings come up, 
transplanted into other boxes or pots, and 
shifted as occasion and their strength re- 
quire; if from cuttings, as in the case of 
geraniums, heliotropes and nasturtiums, 
these should be “struck” in June. By doing 
so they will have nice blooming plants by 
the first of October; and as all the plants 
will not be equally vigorous or forward, the 
weaker and later ones will form a good suc- 
cession to thcse that are stronger or earlier. 
By October, however, they should have in 





blossom in pots, such plants as clark‘a, san- 
vitalia, browallia, gaillardia, godetia, mig- 


eye of a lonely invalid to feast upon is really | Joribu 


nonette, mimulus, petunia (Countess of 
Ellesmere), calendula (meteor), single dahlias, 
echeverias, Lindheimer’s gaura, gloxinias, 
heliotropes, lantanas, maurandias, Jobelias, 
lophospermum, mesembryanthemum, Lebb's 
nasturtium, nierembergia, oxalis, salvias (es- 
pecially betheli and splendens), begonias, 
othonna, plumbago (capensis) variegated ste- 
via, opaiopogon (spiratwm), and cobma, and 
a little later that profuse little plant Libonia 
nda. 

“The following fine foliaged plants I find ~ 

do well in the parl r and are very ornamen- 
tal: Anthericum vittatum, A. variegatum, 
Aspidistra (variegated), and Diffenbachia 
bausei. I would also mention Alonzoa war- 
scewiceti as a very ornamental pot plant in- 
dependent of its copious scarlet flowers; it 
is 9 tender perennial. The acanthus is one 
of the finest and most ornamental of parlor 
plants, easy of cultivation, and likes partial 
shade, good rich soil and plenty of water. 
It blossoms towards spring. Ivy-leafed 
geraniums are fine pot plants for the window, 
for foliage or flowers, and abutilons are in- 
dispensable. I would especially mention 
A. marmoratum, I recommend geraniums 
highly in their various stages of growth, 
either as June-stock plants blooming from 
October till spring, or as old established 
plants that have been kept in pots for winter 
flowers. They all bloom freely. Indeed, ° 
from a salmon-pink geranium in my parlor 
window now, I have had seven good trusses 
already. 
“The only roses I grow for winter use are 
the teas, and. among these I give preference 
to Bon Silene and Safrano. Roses require 
a rich soil, composed of good loam and od 
cow manure in equal parts, with a little 
coarse sand addcd. They can be kept per- 
fectly clean and free from green fly by giving 
them the washing-day suds—the first water. 
Set the plants in the tuband throw the water 
upon and over theleaves and on their under- 
sides. Let the earth in the pets soak up all 
the suds it will. I have practiced it for years, 
and with the most satisfactory results. I 
always have roses, and never haye aphis. 
Once in a great while, perhaps not oftener 
than twice during the winter, I use a little 
soot and wood ashes, say about a small cup- 
ful of each in a gallon of water, for my 
roses, and I find that it is not only a good 
fertihzer, but it kills the worms in the soil. 
Although, like Darwin, I believe earth- 
worms may be beneficial to outside garden 
ground, I cannot admit any favor for them 
among pot-grown plants. 

“ As shade-loving plants I would especially 
mention <Acanthus, Eucharis Pancratinm 
Abutilon, Fuchsia, heliotrope and firns. I 
do not mean that they skould not have any 
sunshine, but that they will thrive well 
enough with such sunshine as they can get 
when behind the more sun-loving plants 
that are in front of them. I think ferns do 
better without any sunshine. One of the 
finest of summer and autumn shade-loving 
plants is the Achimenes. I have found by 
experiment that. those grown in partial 
shade flower better and fuller, and the blos- 
somes are larger than on those grown in full 
sunshine. For my plants in general I use a 
very rich soil, say good garden loam and old 
cow manure in equal parts, and well mixed 
up together, and a little sharp sand mixed 
with it to kcepthesoilporous. For begonias 
I use two parts of the above coil and one 
part of leaf mould. For ferns I use two 
parts of leaf coil and one of sand. 

“In order to be successful in window 
gardening there are several little attentions, 
that plants are fond of, and which should 
not be overlooked: These are stirring the 
surface soil in the pots, refreshing the plants 
by a slight sprinkling overhead at not too 
long intervals, keeping the pots cleaned, 
keeping the foliage free from dust and the 
plants free from Cead and decaying leaves, 
and the like. These are e287, 8 mp'e things 
to do, but important to the healthy condition 
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of the plants. Every plant with which I 
have anything to do has a naturally slow 
growth. I have no artificial assistance like. 
a greenhouse, and that is the reason why I 
practice so early a start in preparing for my 
winter flowers.” 
In forwarding this paper, Mr. William 
Falconer adds : 
' “JT would like to say a word regarding 
some of the plants mentioned by Miss Need- 
ham. Of browallias, I like the blue elata the 
bers. It is a continuous bloomer. The 
perennial nasturtiums, varieties of Lobbian- 
um, blossom all the time, but if you have 
none, you can propagate from cuttings some 
of the brilliant dwarf nasturtiums, and they 
will bloom in winter. Salvia involucrata is 
perhaps "the proper name of S. betheli. If 
you want an extremely fine fall and winter- 
blooming blue salvia, get 8. pitcher ; it is 
almost hardy. Of the ophiopogons, there 
are several, some with plain green leaves, 
others variegated with yellow, like a grassy 
iris, and they all bloom prettily in the fall, 
and if kept in the house, maintain their 
pretty foliage through the winter. With 
a little light mulching, they are hardy. The 
Aapidistra is hardy in acold frame. Acan- 
thuses are highly ornamental in leaf as well 
as flower. Seeds of them may be had from 
our leading florists, and they germinate, 
every one of them, within a few days, and 
make fine plants within a year. They are 
almost hardy. I winter mine in a clld 
frame. For flowers, I am not sure that any 
abutilon supersedes boule de niege; mar- 
moratam, in addition to its blossoms, has 
much variegated leaves.” 


o-- 





Plants fora Sunny Window. 

If your window is sunny, there is no limit 
to the flowers you may have from Christ- 
mas until the wild ones come again. With 
two maurandias, one white, the other purple, 
with a high colored dwarf nasturtium (or 
tropeolum, as it is called),an English ivy, 
and a vigorous plant of German ivy (or sen- 
ecio scandens), you can make a screen for 
your window more beautiful than Raphael 
or La Vinci ever designed ; for yours is the 
perfect original of their detective represen- 
tative. The vines should be at the end of 
the box, so as to be trained on the sides and 
over the top of the window frame. Then, 
close to the grass—for, true to its name, it 
loves the sun—put a heliotrope or two, a 
trailing winter blossoming fuchsia, a scarlet 
geranium, and, for the sake of contrast, a 
white one, whose flowers have a bright eye 
inthe center. Do not be afraid of crowding 
the plants: but sow mignonette and sweet 
alyssum seed, as well as the tiny ones of lin- 
aria cymbalaria or colliseum ivy. If not in- 
tending to have but one box, do not forget a 
plant or two of the neat, handsomely mark- 
ed petunias, for they will give you a mass of 
flowers from the first week of blooming un- 
til put outin the spring. Yellow myrtleand 
plants commonly called Wandering Jew and 
ice plant, as well as a variety of saxifrage, 
known as beefsteak geranium, may be made 
to droop over the front of your box, and 
their graceful sprays will reach to the floor, 
if you wish.—Zz, 





Spring Garden Crops. 


Mr. W. D. Philbrick, a well-known gar- 
dener, says in the New Hngland Farmer: 
The best variety of early cabbage for general 
use is the Henderson, and should be followed 
by the Fottler’s Drumhead which is only a 
few weeks later. It is not much use to put 
in tomato seed before ihe first of March. 
Egg plants may be sown at the same time 
and in the same bed. The bed for this pur- 
pose needs more heat, the seeds being tropi- 
cal in theif nature ; about ten to twelve inches 


six inches of fine,loam will answer the pur- 
pose much better than the two feet or more 
of manure eften advised by old-fashioned 
writers in the boks and almanacs. Too 
much heat in a hot bed is the frequent cause 
of failure and loss ; it drives up the seeds so 
tender and weak that they drop down with 
the first breath of air or sunshine; & ther- 
mometer plunged in the loam will assist the 
novice in judging of the right heat. For 
hardy seeds such as lettuce, cabbage, radish, 
etc.,a temperature of 50° to 60° is about 
right, while for tomatoes and cucumbers and 
egg plants the temperature should be 60° to 
70°. Ifthe plants look slender and come too 
quickly, air the bed fully in mild weather by 
lifiing the sashes one or two inches high at 
the back side by day, and at night leaving a 
bit of lath flatwise under every second sash, 
unless the weather is very cold and windy, 
when they should be shut close. When the 
bed is too hot, marking a temperature of 80° 
to 90° in the loam, it will be well to wait a 
few days before sowing seed, and air freely 
allowing the heat to subside to 70° or less 
before sowing ; rake the bed well to kill the 
germinating seeds of weeds after this delay, 
otherwise the weeds will have the start of the 
plants. A little practice and close attention 
are needed to run a hot bed well. No one 
should expect it to take care of itself. A 
single hour’s neglect will spoil it when in. 
good running order, reducing good, thrifty 
plants to a pitiful mass of offensive pulp. 
The care of the hot bed, however, is very 
attractive and interesting to those who have 
a taste and the time for it. There is a natu- 
ral craving in our hearts for something green 
to watch and cherish after the long and 
frosty winter, the very birds of winter delight 
in the friendly shelter of the hot bed fence, 
and cheer the gardener with the promise of 
spring in their merry voices, while picking 
up the stray kernels of rye that shake out of 
the hot bed mats. The hot bed is also very 
useful in starting the tender flowering plants 
so as to bring an early crop of flowers in our 
gardens, the dahlia may be thus forwarded 
before setting out, and seeds of the tender 
plants started and transplanted so as te give 
flowers fully a month earlier than can be 
done by planting the same out of doors. 





Farming and Field-Gardening. 


The advocates of high farming make a 
mistake. Neither England nor New Eng- 
land will ever raise all the wheat required 
by its population. Even the great State of 
New York, I hope, will not long continue to 
raise on its own soil all the wheat it annu- 
ally consumes. Commerce is the feature of 
the age, and wheat is carried 10,000 miles to 
market. Cheap bread is what the world 
wants, and what the world wants, the world 
will get. Cheap wheat can never be fur- 
nished by high farming. It must and will 
be grown largely on land manured only by 
nature. There may be places in which 
wheat can be profitably grown, where many 
of the constituents of the plant must be ap- 
plied to the soil, just as there are paces 
where we can profitably use chemical pro- 
cesses for the production of ice. Asa rule, 
however, nature and commerce will furnish 
ice cheaper than even modern science can 
manufacture it. Weshall have two kinds 
of farming. One will consist largely in the 
production of wheat, corn, oats, barley, cot- 
ton, sugar and rice. The other, while it will 
not entirely neglect these great products, will 
aim to produce crops which can not be kept 
from year to year, or ordinarily be trans- 
ported long distances. 

The one system of farming will be car- 
ried on with little labor, and little or no ma- 
nure. And what manure is used will be for 
the purpose of enabling the plant to ab- 
stract as much food as possible ‘rom the 
soil. In other words, our wheat-growers 





of good, bot fermenting dung covered with 


cation of phosphoric acid may enable the 

wheat’ plant to get a larger quantity of pot- 

ash, nitrogen, and other constituents of 
plant food from the soil, and thus to pro- 

duce larger crops. This is the very reverse 

of high farming, though it is often very 

profitable farming. The other system of 
farming is the one which I want our young 
men to adopt. The change will be gradual, 
bat it will surely come. It will be adopted 
in England,and also here. It is absurd to 
suppose that the soil of England, or of the 
New England or Middle States, can not be 
profitably cultivated, owing to the low 
prices at which the cheap land of the West 
and Northwest, aided by cheap transporta- 
tion, can furnish our people, and the people 
of New England, with bread. Let the 
bread come, and let us provide good Jersey 
butter to eat with it. The world as a world 
spends all it can get, and the Jess it spends 
for bread the more it can pay for butter and 
bonnets, and the bonnet-makers will buy 
our fruit and vegetables. 

One thing is certain, we can never get 
high average prices for wheat, or for any 
other product which can be grown in all 
parts of the world, and which will keep 
from year to year. The farmers of 
America will never realize extravagant pro- 
fits from any crop, the value of which is de- 
termined by the price it will bring in Eng- 
land. Any crop which is entirely consumed 
at home, will be likely to bring a fair price, 
and very frequently the price will be deter- 
mind by the cost at which the article can 
be brought to our markets from Europe. 
This was so last year in the case of potatoes 
and cabbage. 

Suppose some of my young friends had 
had a ten-acre field-garden in high condi- 
tion, filled with potatoes, cabbage, celery 
and cauliflowers, not to mention other gar- 
den crops. In spite of the drouth and the 
Colorado beetle, such a field-garden, pre- 
pared, enriched and cultivated, as I have 
recommended, would have produce three 
hundred bushels of potatoes per acre. The 
expense of planting, cultivating, hoeing and 
digging of these would not exceed thirty 
dollars per acre, while it would have been an 
easy matter to have sold the crop for from 
three hundred to four hundred dollars per 
acre. 80 with cabbages. It would not 
have been a difficult matter to grow 5,000 
good head of cabbage per acre, which could 
readily have been sold at ten cents per head. 
The planting, cultivating, harvesting, bury- 
ing for the winter and marketing would not 
cost over one cent per head, thus affording a 
profit of $450 per acre. This is five per 
cent. interest on $9,000 per acre. We can 
afford to smile at those who sneer at us for 
plowing our land four or five times to de- 
stroy weeds and get it into good shape for 
starting a good field-garden. Celery and 
onions would have afforded still higher pro- 
fits. Even a few acres of turnips would 
have made no slight addition to our finance. 
What has been will be. It may be some 
years before potatoes and cabbages are again 
imported into the United States from Eu- 
rope. It is not at all flattering to our var- 
iety, that this vast continent, with its rich 
land, brilliant sunshine, and energetic peo- 
ple, should be obliged to send to the high- 
priced land of Holland for its sauer-kraut, 
or to Scotland for its potatoes. But we 
need not fear that the products of our field- 
garden will not command profitable prices 
for years to come. Our population is in- 
creasing faster than we can get these field- 
gardens prepared for the production of the 
choicer kinds of garden products- There is 
scarcely a Village in England or America, 
which is supplied with all the fresh fruits, 
flowers and vegetables which the people 
would take, if they were furnished in good 
condition and ‘at moderate prices.—From 
Gardening for Young and Old by 





may use super-phosphate, because the appll- 





Joszrm Hannis, 


Balsity. 

The Salsify or Vegetable Oyster is one of 
the most desirable of our winter and early 
spring vegetables, and one that should be 
cultivated in every garden, however smail. 
To those who are not acquainted with this 
delicious esculent, it may be dcscribed as 
having a long, white, tapering root, some- 
what resembling a Parsnip in shape, and 
having the flavor of an oyster when pre- 
pared for the table. It is by some considered 
an excellent substitute for the oyster, and, 
in addition to this, the young flower-stalks, 
if cut in spring of the second year, are pre- 
pared and used similar to Asparagus, which 
they somewhat resemble in taste. 

In order to obtain a satisfactory crop of 
Saisify, with long, smooth roots, proper pre- 
paration of the soil is an essential point. 
This is best done by digging or plowing the 
soil to the depth of twelve or fourteen 
inches, and thoroughly working in an 
abundant supply of well-decomposed stable 
manure. The ground should be prepared in 
the fall, and Icft in ridges during the winter 
season. As soon as the weather becomes 
settled in the spring, the ground be neatly 
leveled off, and the seed sown in drills from 
twelve to eighteen inches apart, and coyered 
to the depth of half an inch. When the 
young plants are about two or three inches 
in height they should be well thinned out, 
leaving them standing about six inches 
apart. During their season of growth they 
require to be deeply hoed, and the ground 
should be kept mellow and free from weeds 
at all times, unti! the crop is ready for use, 
which will be about the middle of October. 
The roots will continue good until spring ; 
but those that are wanted for winter use 
should be taken up before cold weather sets 
in, and stored in sand in a cool, dry cellar. 
When lifting the roots, the leaf-stalks should 
not be cut off closer to the crown than about 
an‘inch. Those wanted for spring use may 
be leftin the ground until required; but 
care must be taken to dig the roots before 
they commence to grow. An cunce of sced 
will sow about fifty feet of row. 

There is only one variety cultivated. The 
so-called Black Oyster Plant is not a Salsify 
at all, but a Scorzonera, which although its 
root resembles the former, belongs to another 
genus. Its cultivation does not differ from 


that of Salsify except that, as it has a ten- 
dency to run to seed, it should be sown later. 
—Uor. Am. Garden. 





Celery Culture. 


In the prize essays published by D. 
Landreth & Son, Philadelphia, we find one 
man advocates double rows: 


“But attention is asked at this point to 
double rows, which are grown at a ex- 
pense than two single rows. This practice 
gives good results, as to the quantity of the 
products, afford place for double the amount 
on an acre, but of course is never to be 
undertaken except in ground fully able in 
richness to bear such a crop. In double 
rows the plants are set six inches apart, and 
the two rows six inches distant from each 
other, with four feet between each set of 
rows. Thus in an acre of 43,560 square feet, 
witb equal sides, there is place for fifty-two 
row spaces, and each single row will con- 
tain four hundred and sixteen plants; a 
double row eight hundred and thirty-two 
882x52—43,264 plants per acre, set as above 
described. On muck, two acres, the writer 
has seen 75,000 celery plants grown success- 
fully year after year.” 
Concerning transplanting we read : 


“The planting may be all done at once, 
or two or three successive crops put out. At 
this season there is, as a rule, but little rain, 
and wet weather is desirable now, for the 
planting can be not only better done in 
rainy weather, but the plants need the ex- 
cess of moisture to enable them to take root 
at this hot season. Every arrangement is 
made beforeand so that a rain may be taken 
advantege of. In fact, tbe whole business 
requires and should receive much ght 
and judicious management, and all the 





operations should be conducted in a th 
roughly systematic manner. ore! 
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The force must be ready to be called at 
any time, a es labor needed ha 
been previously . When transplaat- 
ing time is fixed, —— have to be pulled 
: aanpueatieteg Ron aonl kamasos 

an 0) me, fore plant- 
ing begins pn aye ew must be got ready 
to start the planters, and the work of trim- 
ming must then keep pace with the planting. 

The plants are lly pulled, a bunch at 
a time, and by barrow or cart taken to the 
shed where we p our vegetables for 
market, here the trimmers cut off the tops 
and the roots are shortened. 

The tops are sheared off just above the 
shoots W grow out of the heart, these 
central leaves or stalks are not disturbed and 
are sufficient to keep life in the plant, which 

not support much leaf growth until the 
roots are formed after transplanting. 

e main root is merely clipped off a little, 
and in this condition the plant is in con- 
venient shape to set. Boys carry the plants 
to the planters, to whom they are dropped 
or handed as needed. The holes are made 
with a dibble and about six inches apart in 
the rows, The plant is taken in the left 
hand and stuck —— up in the hole; 
afterwards the earth is compactly pressed 
against the roots, so that the plant is firmly 
fixed in its place. A skillfal workman may 
set from six to =— thousand plants ina 
day. Speed will depend greatly on the con- 
dition of the earth. If wet it 1s just right, if 
dry more care and time will be taken in 
firming. 

Where the operations are on a large scale 
it isa plan to have a foreman superin- 
tend the whole work, not allowing him to 
do any of the manuallabor. The work will 
then proceed with precision and dispatch, 
and will be more thoroughly performed if 
some of the trimmers and planters who may 
be lazy and careless are watched. Besides 
those who are unskilled can be instructed. 
It is important too, to see that no earth gets 
into the hearts of the plants.” 





Hortionltaral Items. 


{From the American Cultivator.} 

WHEN fruit trees are grown with root or 
other crops it is well known that such root 
crops will not do without manure. In this 
operation the treea steal a little intended for 
the root crops. Hence treesso grown are 
very likely to have a green, nice color, in 
strong contrast with neglected trees in grass. 
It must not be forgotten that trees need as 
much food as any other crop, and that there 
is no better way to feed them than by apply- 
ing at this season on the surface. Give them 
something, if only ditch cleanings. Prun- 
ing of fruit trees should be completed as soon 
as possible, and, as a general thing, the least 
pruning the better. In apple or pear trees 
strong, stout sprouts are apt to come out 
along the main branches of the tree. These 
are best cut out, as in time they take to 
themselves the food destined for the branches 
beyond, and in this way injure those branches. 
At other times a branch for some time bear- 
ing becomes weakened by some cause, in 
which case it is often a benefit to cut this off 
back to a vigorous sprout. This is particu- 
larly the case when bark gets what the gar- 
dener’s call hide-bound. In this case the 
branches are bettered by slitting the bark 
longitudinally, or by cutting back to a young 
sprout as aforesaid. Some have found in- 
jury to the trees from slitting hide-bound 
bark. The writer practiced it for vears on 
apple and pear trees, and always with excel- 
lent results. In pruning dwarf pears cut 
out the weaker branches where pruning is 
believed to be at all desirable, even to thin- 
ning out the spurs, rather than cut back the 
strongly vital wood, which many do. 

Tue grape is very apt, when trained on 
trellises, to get its bearing wood weakened. 
In this case it is always wise in pruning to 
watch for a chance to get a strong young 
branch from near the base as a renewal cane. 
Manuring of grapes should be regulated by 
the nature of the soil. If it be damp—in 
most cases a bad condition for grape grow- 
ing—stable manure in great quantities means 
diseased vines. In dry grouncit has a bene- 
ficial effect. Many persons in small places 
have grapes in damp ground or can have 
none. They must tuke care to keep the 





roots near the surface, Never crop the 


ving | ground about them to destroy the small fibres 


if it can be avoided, and even good may often 
fullow when the vines seem failing to care- 
fully fellow up the roots, lift near the surface 
and encourage as much as possible those re- 
maining there. Wood ashes, bone dust and 
such like fertilizers are best for grape vines 
in low ground. 

Many gardeners have trouble with garden 
slugs. Baiting the slugs with bran is proba- 
bly the surest way of catching them. The 
easiest way to proceed, according to Jas. Vick, 
is to take some pieces of slate, or flat stones, 
or flat pieces of tin, and lay them about in 
the garden among the plants, distributing 
them very liberally. Just at sundown go out 
and place a teaspoonful of bran on each piece 
of slate or tin, and the slugs will soon 
become aware of it and begin to gather 
and feed on it. In about two hours, when 
it is dark, go out again with a lantern and a 
pail containing salt and water, and pick up 
each piece on which the slugs were found 
feeding and throw slugs and bran into the 
brine, where they instantly die. It is well, 
also, to go around again in the morning, and 
many slugs will be found hiding under the 
pieces of slate and can be destroyed in the 
brine. By following up this method persist- 
ently for a few weeks the garden may be 
effectually rid of the nuisance. 

Tue gladiolus is easily raised from seeds, 
which should be sown in early Spring in 
pots of rich soul placed in heat, the pots 
being kept near the glass after they begin to 
grow, and the plants being gradually har- 
dened, to permit their being placed out of 
doors in a sheltered spot for the summer. 
In October they will have ripened off, and 
must be taken out of the soil and stored in 
paper bags in a dry room free from frost. 
They will have made little bulbs, from the 
size of a hazel nut downward, according to 
their vigor. In the subsequent spring they 
should be planted like the old bulbs, and the 
larger ones will flower during the season, 
while the smaller specimens must be again 
harvested and planted out as above de- 
scribed. 

An ounce of nitrate of soda dissolved in 
four gallons of water is a quick and good 
atimulant for bulbs, to be applied twice a 
week after the pots are filled with roots and 
the flower spikes are fairly visible. A large 
handful of soot, or about a pint, tied up in a 
piece of old canvas and immersed in the 
same quantity of water for a day or two, 
will give you a safe and excellent stimulant, 
Also good and safe is a quarter of a pound 
of cow dung mixed in a large garden pot of 
water and used as required Any of these 
stimulants will do good, as the whole of them 
applied alternately will benefit bulbs that 
need more sustenance than the soil affords. 


Fucustas like a rich soil freely drained, 


consisting of turfy loam, old, thoroughly de- |, 


cayed manure or leaf mould in about equal 
portions, with a good sprinkling of charcoal 
dust and sand, and, if at hand, a handfull of 
bone meal may be added at the last shift. 
Should they be required to bloom for a long 
time and continuously, they must be well 
fed. They are often well grown under vines, 
the moist atmosphere necessary for their 
proper development and the partial shade of 
the vine foliage seeming to benefit them ma- 
terially. Bear in mind, however, that where 
the vines are closely trained and the foliage 
becomes dense the shade will be too much 
for the fuchsias. 

Tug white worm, which infests occasion- 
ally all soils where plants are kept in pots, 
may be removed as follows: Sprinkle a little 
slacked lime on the earth and in the saucer 
of the pot. Lime water may be easily made 
by slacking a large piece of lime in a pail of 
cold water, letting it settle and then boiling 
the clear water for use. Give each pot a 
tablespoonful twice a week. 





~ Seasonable Hints for the Greenhouse. _ 
By THOMAS MEEHAN, in Gardener's Monthly, 


This is the season when many things will 
require re-potting. Many have « set time. 
and season to do this, but some things re- 
quire re-potting at various seasons. The 
best time is just before they are about to 
make a new growth. Camelias, azaleas and 
many plants, for instance, start at this season. 
It is not necessary to re-pot as often as 
some think, especially if in bloom, and not 
very large specimens are chiefly wanted. If 
the pot is very full of roots and the plant 
growing weak, it may need re-potting. 

In potting see that some provision is made 
for allowing the water to readily escape, by 
putting broken rocks over the hole. Use 
soil rather dry, and ram it firmly about the 
old ball. Prefer pots only a little larger 
to very large shifts, as less liable to accidents. 
Trim the plants in a little if unshapely, to 
encourage the new growth, where wanted. 

Sometimes the plants get “sick,” which 
is known by unhealthy yellow leaves. This 
is usually caused by over-watering, gener- 
ating a gas, or, as gardener’s term it, a 
“sourness,” destructive to the roots. The 
remedy is to cut the plant back a little, 
shake out the soil and put-the plant in a 
small pot with new soil, and place the plant 
in a house only moderately warm and which 
is naturally moist, so that the plant can live 
a-while without requiring water. It will 
generally recover. : 

Many who have but small houses and 
wish to have a variety are troubled with 
valued plants becoming too large. To keep 
them low, as soon as the plant has matured 
its growth cut it down as low as may be de- 
sired. As soon as it showssigns of breaking 
forth into a new growth turn it out of the 
pot, shake or tear away the old ball of roots, 
and put it into as small a pot as it can be 
got into, and when it grows again and fills 
the pot with roots re-pot again as before. 





The Grange. 


Maryland Granges. 


Darnestown, No. 33, MonteoMERY Co.— 
Officers installed for current year: M., F. A. 
Tschiffely ; O., G. R. Rice; Lec., M. B. Mont- 
gomery; St., Jas. O. Offutt; Ass’t St., Ra- 
phael Jarboe ; Ch., R. Peter; Tr. W. H. Rice; 
Sec., E. L. Tschiffely; G. K., Millard Rice; 
C., Sister Lewis; P., Margaret Beale; F., 
Sallie Benton; L. A. 8., Bettie Tschiffely. 

GaITHERsBURG, No. 53, MonTaoMERY 
Co.—M., Thomas R. Suter; O., Robert 
Briggs; Lec., Mary G. Suter; St., John W. 
Briggs; Ass’t St., John E. Claggett ; Ch., Ed- 
ward L. Amiss; Tr., Gideon D. Briggs; Sec., 
John T. De Sellum;G. K , Nathan I. Walker; 
C., Sarah A. De Sellum; P., Ida V. Briggs; 
F., Annie M. Myers; L. A.S., Leanna Briggs. 

SPRINGVILLE, No. 158, Carrot Co.—M., 
J. D. Shearer; O , J. L. Hinkle; Ch., Jacob 
Shearer; St., J. W. Hoffman ; Ass’t St., Wm. 
H. Shearer; Tr., Alexander Cramer; Sec., 
Emil Peterman; G. K., John Wertz; P., 
Mrs. Susan Shearer; C., Mrs. Abby J. Hoff- 
man; F., Mrs. Susan Wertz; L. A. 8., John 
Shaffer; Lec., Francis Warner. 

MonteomMery County GRANGE, No. 7.— 
Held its regular meeting at Brighton, 25th 
January. Officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing two years as follows: M., Isaac Young; 
O., Laurence Darby ; Lec., Wm. H. Farquhar; 
St., John M. Brian; Ass’t St., John W. Hor- 
ner; Ch., F. A. Tschiffely ; Tr., John T. De 
Sellum ; Sec., E. M. Lansdale ; G. K., Robert 
Briggs; P., Miss Linda Young; F., Miss 
Mary A. Stabler; C.,M. B. Chichester; 1. 
A. 8., Miss Lou. Tschiffely. 

Reeolutions were adopted urging the State 
Temperance Alliance to secure such action 
by Congress as will prevent the issuing of 
United States licenses for the sale of intoxi- 





cating liquors, in States and counties where 
local option laws prevail. 

A series of meetings was , 80 that 
W. State Master Devries will visit each 
Grange in the county carly in March, to ex- 
plain the newly adopted plan of conducting 
the business of the agency. 


Educated Farming, 


Read before the Garrison Forest Grange, Feb. 6, 
1883, by F. SANDERSON, Lecturer. 


In using the. word educated I do not re- 
strict its sense to the mere knowledge that 
comes from the study of books. A good, 
solid business education at this age is open 
to every one if the will is put forth to attain 
it. From our earliest childhood until life 
becomes a burden we are constantly reaching 
to proficiency. Sir Isaac Newion, the great 
astronomer, compared man secking after 
wisdom “ to a little chi!d gathering shells on 
the ocean shore—the more we gather the 
more we seek to gather.” 

To those of us who dwell in God’s garden 
what opportunities have we of gaining this 
knowledge! When we walk forth these 
beautiful winter nights and see the heavens 
illuminated with myriads of stars, “ which 
day unto day uttereth speech and night unto 
night showeth forth knowledge,” and when 
the day appears and we go to our several 
avocations, every sprod of grass that is trod- 
den under foot reads us a lesson if we would 
but listen to its teachings. 

We view our various crops as they push 
forward to maturity, but it is a wonder to 
the wisest of us how those little seeds we 
put into the ground with such confidence 
are capable of transforming the various gases 
that abound in the air, the chemicals that 
are in the soil; to appropriate so much of 
sunshine and so much of rain; to produce 
the full matured ear of grain. We say it is 
nature. So it is. But how docs nature work ? 
That is the question. 

And so rural life is not a dull, aimless one, 
as many would have us believe, if we would 
but open our eyes and examine and study 
thoge things that are constantly round about 
us. 
And when the labors of the day are com- 
pleted, the cattle and sheep are all snug in 
their well-littered stalls, cating themselves 
unto fatness—a pleasure to the cattle and a 
greater one to their owners—we can draw 
round the comfortable fire, take our Plutarch, 
or Hume, or Macauley, and read the history 
of the great minds of other days; or, if we 
prefer something more sprightly, then we 
have Scott, Burns, Dickens and our own 
Washington Irving. These, along with hosts 
of others, the magazines, the weekly and 
daily papers—these are all for us; and, like 
some benevolent and well-tried friend, each 
ready to give us the best of advice. 

Many contend that education should be 
confined to the elementary branches, and 
that the most good is obtained by each one 
owning a small farm and making the most 
out of it by his personal labor—like the 
farming of France and Switzerland, for in- 
stance. But if the signs of the times are 
any criterion to go by, the tendency is, at 
least in the Eastern States, to the massing of 
a vast population in the cities and towns and 
to the larger absorbing the smaller towns. 
And these farms are managed by business 





‘men, that know how to direct, to buy and 


to sell to the best advantage. 

The great competition of the West in 
every kind of produce, destined to be greater 
as new through lines are opened and im- 
proved new agricultural implements, that 
enables us to do three and four times the 
work we used todo in a day are used; the 
great benefit to be derived from a proper ad- 
mixture of natural and chemical fertilizers— 
no longer an experiment but an established 
fact—calls for thorough business farmers. I 
hold that a farmer is as much faterested with 
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the happenings at the Dardanelles, the 
changes that are taking place on the banks 
of the Nile—the land of Joseph and of an- 
cient learning—the brave undertakings of 
Stanley and De Brassas to open up the inte- 
rior of Africa, and the great internal im- 
provements that are being pushed to com- 
pletion in Britain’s great Indian empire— 
‘these are, I say, of as much interest, or 
should be, to the farmer as to any profes- 
sional man. 

Horace Greeley said: “If our most ener- 
getic farmers would abstract ten hours each 
per week from their incessant drudgery and 
devote them to reading and reflection with 
regard to their noble calling, they would live 
longer, live to better purpose and bequeath 
a better example, with more property, to 
their children.” And I believe every word 
of it. Shakespeare says, “’Tis the mind 
that makes the body rich;” and so, if we 
would improve our farms—make them a 
pleasure to ourselves and a beauty to the 
passer-by—we must improve eur minds and 
take a delight in our calling. 

How would a manufacturer succeed, think 
you, who would at this time busy himself in 
making ‘cast-iron plows and the old-fash- 
ioned square harrow? We would tell him, 
“My dear sir, we can’t use your plows. 
You are behind the times. You are a Rip 
Van Winkle. We want steel plows. We 
want the ‘Acme’ or the ‘Thomas’ harrow. 

Many say that they cannot make better 
crops than the season will produce. In a 
measure that may be true, but that is no 
reason why they should allow their wheat 
field to be full of rye and their potatoes 
growing black in the face for want of clean 
culture. To the laggard there is a lion 
always present. A neighbor says “that he 
never found much energy or thrift where 
land was cheap, as it is the old story—easy 
come, easy go.” 

Educated farming, then, is profitable farm- 
ing, as whatever is thought over and well 
considered is in the main successful. 

When Syria’e great general came to the 
prophet to be cured of his leprosy he was 
commanded not to take a city or accomplish 
some great feat, but to do “some little thing” 
well. And he was saved. "Tis the thor- 
ough man that wins the race. 

We have met here in this Grange room 
for some years, and it has been a source of 
pleasure and of profit to most of us. Many 
have come here with ideas as firmly hidden as 
are the chestnuts enclosed by the prickly 
burr. But as we have become better known 
to one another we find that it has elevated 
our profession, given new ideas to dwell 
upon, enlarged our sphere of action and 
made us better citizens and better farmers. 
Mind in contact with mind is now bene- 
ficial. 

As professional men, if they wish to attain 
success, use every assistance, by meeting to- 
gether, comparing notes and reading the 
latest publications, so should we use the 
same means, and each one endeavor, as he 
comes to these meetings, to bring some orig- 
inal idea, that will stimulate thought and 
make our meetings live affairs. We are not 
rivals, but friends. 








National Lecturer’s Communication. 


SUBJECT FOR SUBORDINATE GRANGES FOR 
FEBRUARY. 


Question—Best method of tillage, and 
systematized farm work ? 

Suggestions—Deep or shallow tillage, sub- 
soiling, fertilizing, hill or drill planting, 
ridge or level culture of crops. Pruning 
and mulching trees and plants, when and 
how. When to harvest to the best advan- 
tage. Preparation for market in best condi- 
tion, etc. This is a subject that cannot fail 
to interest, for every member who desires 
good results for capital and labor employed 
in the production of any crop, is anxious to 








learn and should be as willing to teach, 
hence the subject can be made an interesting 
one. 

In order to accomplish best results in farm 
work, whether in preparation, producing, 
harvesting, marketing, etc.,a thorough sys- 
tem of operation is a necessity. The 
old method of luck, haphazard, guess- 
work, or reckless farming does not bring de- 
sirable results nor profits for the investment 
and labor. 

Systematize all farm work, the building of 
fences, preparing for planting, and after 
culture, harvesting and marketing. Adopt 
arrangements for tools, stock, and every- 
thing else. 


Tae WHEAT IN THE GRouND.—Generally 
it is thought that the alternate thawing and 
freezing of the growing wheat is bad, and 
some farmers think it is better without a 
covering of either snow or ice. Others be- 
lieve that snow is a protection. The weather 
recently has been so cold as to cover the 
grain with a perfect incrustation of ice, 
which was disappearing rapidly last Tuesday 
when we inquired of a number of our far- 
mers what been the effect upon the 
growing crop. Most of them thought it had 


not been injured, and was getting in very 
well.— Hagerstown Mail, Feb. 3: 








AGRICULTURE IN THE SOUTH. 
Its Needs and Opportunities. 


By Tu. PoLiarp, 
Ex-Commissioner of Agriculture of Virginia. 


In our last we were discussing the need 
that our farmers have to be better instructed 
in their profession—for it is now a profession 
based on sound principles and observation, 
and supported by the sciences. Before re- 
suming the subject we wish to recur for a 
moment to some statistics on manufactures 
recently published, and which tend to show 
what a great interest this is in the United 
States. In the United States in 1882 we had 
254,000 establishments. The capital report- 
ed invested was $2,790,223,500, but this Gen. 
Walker regards as one-fourth of the capital 
contributed to the gross capital. The cen- 
sus lately published shows that in 1880, Vir- 
ginia had 5,710 manufacturing establish- 
ments; 30,184 operatives; capital, $26,958,- 
900 ; wages, $7,425,261 ; products, $51,780,- 
992. 
All the works referred to in our last will 
well repay perusal and study by those in- 
terested in the particular subject. As re- 
gards the education of farmers it is a matter 
of much more importance and has bearing 
outside of agriculture proper. If farmers 
are to wield the influence to which they are 
entitled they must be educated. We com- 
plain that farmers do not have their due 
weight in legislative halls and in shaping 
legislation conducive to their interests. How 
car this be remedied but by giving our sons 
education which will enable them to’ com- 
pete with lawyers, physicians and commer- 
cial men? This education will make them 
more prominent and influential men in the 
community, and cause their services to be 
more sought after in public life; and while 
politics is a very undesirable vocation, still 
farmers and their rights and interests should 
be represented on every proper occasion and 
in every available way. In concluding this 
subject, we advise every farmer, if he cannot 
spare the time and incur the expense in 
reading agricultural books, that he will at 
least subscribe to an agricultural journal 
(even if he has to do so with a neighboring 
farmer) and read it carefully. We feel coa- 
fident that almost every number of a good 
journal will be worth to the farmcr the sub- 
scription price for the year. A farmer sending 
his subscription to the American Breeder and 
Planter recently, writes to the editor: “ Our 
people do not subscribe liberally enough to 
stock and agricultural journals. I take twelve 





or more, and can safely say in the whole 
number there is not one that during the 
year does not in a single number give some 
facts, hints or suggestions that are worth 
more than the paltry amount of the subscrip- 
tion price for the whole year.” 

GOOD ROADS. 

There is one other pressing necd of the 
South, and in fact of the whole country— 
that is good roads. They are particularly 
necessary for the farming community, and 
while the farmers seem to acknowledge this 
they have scarcely anywhere made, particu- 
lar in Virginia, any concerted and practical 
pian to accomplish this object, and do not 
seem willing to tax themselves for this pur- 
pose, though no investment can pay better. 
We believe that it will almost double the 
market value of a farm which is accessible 
to market by good roads. Do the farmers 
think of the wear and tear in struggling to 
market in the winter months through mud 
and mire, coming up in some instances to 
the hubs of the wheels? Have they ever es- 
timated how much more they can haul on 
good roads than on bad? We suppose that 
the same team on the English roads will haul 
three times as much as on our Virginia roads 
in winter, and nearly double as much in 
summer, This is cquivalent to two or three 
loads in the place of one, with less wear and 
tear to vehicles and horses. English roads 
(macadamized mostly) are so firm that a 
wheel, or horse’s foot make no permanent 
impression on them, and are well graded. 
They can be traveled at all seasons and in 
all weathers. To be sure it has taken years 
to accomplish this great result, but when 
will our roads be half so good if we do not 
commence now a permanent and systematic 
system. The farmers must decide what this 
system must be and how it shall be inaugu- 
rated. It cannot be accomplished without 
the expenditure of money. Without advo- 
cating any particular system, it appears to 
me that this work must be accomplished by 
contract, probably given to one person who 
will sub-let contracts. This contractor should, 
if possible, have some general knowledge of 
engineering so as to be able to locate roads 
properly, to grade them properly to provide 
proper outlets for water, etc. We have 
known roads so badly located in the begin. 
ning a’ to make it practically impossible 
ever to make good highways of them. 

It is generally eazy to judge of prosperity 
and condition of a country by the condition 
of its roads, and strangers visiting sections 
with bad roads who may wish to purchase 
are usually repelled. 

OPPORTUNITIES OF THE SOUTH. 

We shall not have as much to say upon this 
branch of the subject as on those which we 
have finished, because these opportunities 
have been much discussed and ought to be 
manifest to the inhabitants and to those liv- 
ing outside. Still there is much to be com- 
municated on this subject. We lack the sta- 
tistics at hand to make manifest many of these 
opportunities and the advances which the 
South is making in her opportunities of late 
years. Persons visiting Atlanta from other 
States, and even the people of Southern 
States including also Georgia were astonish- 
ed, at the resources and the progress these 
States were making. But we wish to con- 
fine our attention now more to Virginia and 
incidently to North Carolina. When our 
writers and speakers have spoken of the ad- 
vantages and opportunities of our State we 
have frequently been “twitted” with the 
question: if you have these great advanta- 
ges, why havn’t you developed them and 
shown them to the world? Virginia has 
always devoted her time and capital to agri. 
culture until more recently, and it must be 
admitted, has been contented te tread along 
in the old beaten path in an easy, quiet way, 
and has not developed agricultural and other 
resources as have many of her sister States. 





Her capital keing employed in agriculture 
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she has had but little left to devote to manu- 
facturing, mining and extending railroad 
lines to the great West. Then Virginia has 
for years frittered away much of her time in 
politics, and has comforted herself that she 
has been a great political leader in the affairs 
of the Union, being a prominent maker of 
presidents, as Warwick was in his time, 
“maker of kings,” and thus has been con- 
tent to devote her energies and time (which 
is money) to politics and theories of govern- 
ments and presidential successions. So time 
passed and our resources have been imper- 
fectly developed—they nevertheless exist as 
capital, and enterprises will one day prove 
it. There are many things that go to make 
up the advantages and opportunities of a 
State, among them are climate, soil, range of 
productions, health, navigable streams, rail- 
road facilities, nearness to markets, water 
power, mineral deposits, educational privi- 
leges, cost of labor and general social advan- 
tages. As to climate, Virginia occupies a 
position midway in the States from North to 
South—from Maine to Florida, and is in the 
middle line of the central States, reckoning 
from the West, giving it emphatically a cli- 
mate of means. Virginia, thus occupying 
this midway position among the States of 
the Union, is favored by a “ mean climate ;” 
removed from the frozen climate of the 
Northern States and the enervating tempera- 
ture of our Southern neighbors. The “ Ga- 
zette of Virginia,” published by Martin, puts 
the mean climate of Virginia at 55°. Mr. 
Jefferson, in his “ Notes of Virginia” for a 
period of five years, from 1772 to 1777, in 
observations taken at Williamsburg, found 
the average temperature to be 60°, the high- 
est mean temperature in any month being 
823° for August, and the lowest mean tem- 
perature for any month being 38}° for Janu- 
ary. Mr. David Watson, of Louisa, for a 
period of five years, from 1823 to 1828, found 
the average mean temperature to be 59}° 
(Martin’s “Gazette.”) Major Hotchkiss, in 
his “Summary of Virginia,” gives a table 
presenting maximum and minimum, and 
the mean for each month of two years, from 
the spring of 1869 te that of 1871, for ten 
atations in different divisions of the State 
grooped in seasons, with the means for the 
seasons and the years. From this, it appears 
that the mean temperature for the State in 
1869-70 was 56°, and the same for 1870-’71. 

Of course the mean temperature of Mid- 
dle Virginia and Tidewater Virginia is rather 
higher than for the mountain and Piedmont 
sections, but not so great a difference as 
might be supposed. The practical point in 
regard to the climate of Virginia in relation 
to agricultural production is that our win- 
ters are in general mild enough to do a great 
deal of work; that our wheat and oats and 
grasses and fruit trees are frequently extend- 
ing their roots in tLe soil in mild spells in 
winter, and strengthening themselves for 
early spring; that stock requires much less 
feed and nourishing than in sections further 
north; that our summers are long enough to 
mature almost all crops that will grow else- 
where in the temperate zone, and the climate, 
together with the soil, is such that the most 
varied productions of cool and warm temper- 
ate climates, corn, wheat, oats, tobacco of all 
grades, clover and all the fruits, except those 
of the tropical regions, vegetables of all 
kinds in great abundance, peanuts, (an im- 
portant crop in Tidewater) with a variety of 
other things, flourish. Com. Maury, good 
authority, says: “ Everything which can be 
cultivated in France, Germany, or England 
may be grown here equally as well, with 
other things besides, such as Indian corn, 
cotton, tobacco, peanuts, breom-corn, sweet 
potatoes, etc., which are not known as sta- 
ples there. The climate and soil of Virginia 
are favorable to the cultivation of the grape 
as they are in France and Germany.” Com. 
Maury was well prepared to speak on this 
point from experience. 
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Clubs and Renewals. 


These are still in order and we hope we will 
be indulged for calling attention to them. 
The present is probably the most auspicious 
season, when farm work is not pressing, to 
call the attention of clubs to their renewals 
and to gather in new names. Many of our 
friends have laid us under obligations for 
their kind services in this direction during 
the past few weeks and some are still adding 
to their lists. We hope others will imitate 
their example, and give THE AMERICAN 
FARMER a good push forward in its circula- 
tion for the present year. 








Farmers’ Convention in Baltimore County. 


On February 22d there will be held at 
Towsontown under the auspices of the Ag- 
ricultural Society of Baltimore County, a 
public meeting of farmers and others in- 
terested in agriculture, and the various 
associations and the farmers generally have 
been invited to attend and participate in the 
proceedings. 

The following gentlemen have accepted 
invitations to read papers or deliver ad- 
dresses on the subjects named : 

Dr. M. G. Ellzey, formerly Professor of 
Practical and Scientific Agriculture in the 
Agricultural College of Virginia, on “the 
Digestion of Animals,” with an argument 
for the establishment of Experiment Stations, 
to determine questions of great general im- 
portance. 

Mr. Henry C. Hallowell, who has so long 
presided over and conducted the popular 
Montgomery County Farmers’ Convention, 





will ;give some views as to the advantages 
and results which come from such meetings. 

Mr. W. F. Massey will read a paper on 
“Farm-Gardening, or Vegetable Crops in 
Farm rotation.” Mr. Francis Sanderson on 
“The Application of Manure.” __ 

The following questions will be discussed 
by the meeting : 

1. Ensilage.—Is it a success in Baltimore 
County? 

2. Is an Agricultural Experiment Station 
desirable for Maryland ? 

8. What are the best methods of feeding 
cattle? 

4. What kind of farming is most profitable 
within a radius of twenty-five milee around 
Baltimore? 

Any person who has any experiences 
likely to be interesting or serviceable is re- 
quested to present them, and all persons 
engaged or concerned in agricultural pur- 
avits are invited to join in the discussion of 
the topics before the meeting. 

Col. Wm. Allen is expected to preside, 
and a cordial invitation is extended to agri- 
culturists everywhere to be present. 





The Agricultural College Presidency. 


The Trustees of this institution held a 
meeting February 14, to elect a President, 
but no choice was made. The gentlemen 
whom the daily papers report as named for 
the place are: Augustin Smith, W. F. 
Massey, Prof. Maurice, Capt. McBlair and 
Prof. Jannus, of Columbian. Col'ege, Wash- 
ington, D. C. None of these, save Mr. 
Massey will be recognized as being in any 
way identified with agriculture. Mr. Smith 
received 5 votes, Captain McBlair 3, and 
Mr. Massey 2. An adjournment was taken 
to March 9th. It is said that some person 
not now a candidate is likely to be taken up 
as a compromise. 





The Maryland Improved Live-Stock Breed- 
ers’ Association 

Held its annual meeting February 14. The 

President, Mr. Jno. G. Clark, read the re- 

port of the directors for the year, from which 

it appears there are 60 members, 32 being 

from Baitimore County. 

Mr. A. M. Fulford, of Harford County, 
read an interesting paper on Swine. He 
showed that there are by the census of 1880, 
48,000,000 head of swine in the country 
valued at $238,000,000. 

Messrs. Clark, Phillips, Seth, von Kapff, 
Emory, McMullin, Fulford, Watts and Whit- 
ridge were re elected directors for the ensu- 
ing year, with Mr. Clark, president; Mr. 
Phillips, vice-president; Mr. Seth, treasurer 
and corresponding secretary, and Mr. von 
Kapff, recording secretary. 








Maryland County Societies. 


Crcr.—The Directors have organized, by 
the election of Adam R. Magraw as Presi- 
dent, George Ricketts Vice President and 
John Partridge Secretary and Treasurer. 

The fair for 1883 will be held on October 
2-5. The Directors have resolved to pro- 
hibit all games where money is at stake and 
all gambling devices from their grounds. 

HarFrorD.—William Baldwin has been 
elected President and Geo. R. Cairnes Secre- 
tary for the current year. The fair will be 
held October 9-12. 








Marcu HorticuLTuraAL SHow.—The first 
monthly Show of the year of the Mary- 
land Horticultural Society will be held on 
March 29th. Schedules of prizes will be 
ready in a few days. 








THE SouTHERN Cotton Exposition is an- 
nounced to open in Louisville, Ky., the ist 
of August and continue to the middle of 
November. It will be a grand affair in all 
its departments. 





The Maryland Tobaooo Inspection Lew 
Sustained. 


The U. 8. Supreme Court has rendered a 
decision which sustains the constitutionality 
of the tobacco inspection laws of this State. 
The Supreme Court holds that the provisions 
of the act of 1864, as amended by the act 
of 1870, which require that tobacco raised 
in this State shall not be transported 
therefrom except in hogsheads which have 
been inspected and stamped by State officers 
appointed for the purpose, are not repug- 
nant to the Constitution of the United States. 
Nor is the provision which permits the 
grower to pack his tobacco in hogsheads, to 
brand his name thercon, and to send it out 
of the State on payment of the same fees for 
outage and storage as in other cases, such a dis- 
crimination between the different classes of 
exporters as will make the law invalid. 

It follows from this that relief must be 
sought by the planters from the Legislature 
and not from the courts. 








ENGLAND’s Farmrna Prospects.—The 
London Times of February 13, in an editorial 
article bewails the farming prospects. It 
says “A crisis in field-work exists. It is 
water everywhere. A gocd sowing time is 
wanted. It is surmised that much of. the 
autumn sowing is rotten, and that all Europe 
is in a similar condition.” 





Tomatoes Canned in 1882. 


The tomato canning industry has within 
the short space of three years, more than 
doubled, and notwithstanding its present gi- 
gantic dimensions reaching over two mil- 
lion cases for the season closing November 
last, the business may be said to be yet in its 
infancy. 

In spite of a cold and unfavorable spring, 
retarding seriously the setting out of early 
plants, the vines, when once planted, made 
a rapid growth; still, owing to a cool wet 
season the fruit did not ripen as early as ex- 
pected. Asa consequence, packers did not 
receive them as early nor in as regular quan- 
tities, as in former seasons. 

Throughout the Western States the condi- 
tions were more favorable and packers re- 
ported the crop never looked better. 

In the East, the fall weather was variable. 

The same difficulty was experienced in 
Maryland; at one time, packers were over 
burdened with fresh tomatoes, and again a 
sudden and unexpected cold snap, checked 
business. But notwithstanding a fickle and 
unfavorable season, the total pack for 1882 
turns out to be the largest on record. The 
total pack of 1882, compared with preceding 
packs, is as follows: 





1882. 1881. 1880. 
Maryland and Virginia 500 0v0 = 3u0 000 
New York....0. scccesess 130,907 141,552 157,000 
New Jersey.....+++..eees 461,648 427,182 511,200 
Delaware.. 110,861 264,082 181.950 
California. .....5cscsessee ine poy 
Massachusetts .... «++. 25,000 40,000 100.000 
NE cash « soc ccusa 40,000 = 40,000 40,000 
Pennsylvania and West- 
@rh States ......0.ceees 227 «=«69109.500 112000 





2,180,128 1,035,866 1,532,150 

The above comparative statement is inter- 
esting as showing the steady increase of 
supply, the figures for each year represent- 
ing the smallest quantity packed, based on 
actual returns. 

The West, it may be proper to add, makes 
a fine record, and in the future promises to 
be a large contributor to the general supply 
of canned goods. In Ohio, there was in 
some districts trouble with the blight, stil 
the general result west of the Alleghenies 
was very satisfactory. 

California made an excellent showing, in- 
creasing its production for 1882 over 75 per 
cent.; thus demonstrating its ability to meet 
the wants of the Pacific coast. Maryland is, 
however, the banner State of the Union in 
this industry, and in Harford county alone 
there are over actual count, as the politicians 





sdy, 350 packers. Indiana, Kansas, lowa, 
Illinois and Michigan have all made a fair 
showing for the season, and much may be 
expected from these States in the future, It 
should be borne in mind that the returns 
given in the table above, represent the mini- 
mum quantity packed in the United States. 

The American Grocer, in concluding an 
exhaustive report of this industry, says: 

“The pack of 1882 has given a total sup- 
ply of 52,322,952 cans of tomatoes, or one 
per annum for each individual in the United 
States. If equally distributed, every family 
of five persons would receive for one year’s 
consumption, five cans of tomatoes, or one 
for each national holiday in the year. Cer- 
tainly there is a wide field for the expansion 
of tomato packing, and.as the value of canned 
goods as an article of food is becoming more 
highly appreciated every year, there can be 
no limit put to the production of such staple 
articles as tomatoes, corn and peaches.. The 
day is not many years distant when fiye mil- 
lion cases of tomatoes will exert no more in- 
fluence upon the market than two million 
cases have this year.” 





A Successful Grange Store. 


The Milford Chronicle says the Grange 
store at Laurel, Delaware, is entering upon 
its fourth year under very favorable auspices. 

About Christmas, in 1879, the building 
was erected at a cost of about $1,000, upon 
a lot costing $400. It is 30x40 feet on the 
ground, and is provided with a store-room, 
grocery-room, and a directors’ room, on the 
first floor; and on the second floor, with a 
good sized Grange Hall, with convenient 
ante-rooms and a dormitory for the storo 
clerk. Senator A. J. Horsey is President of 
the organization, and many well-to-do far- 
mers are among its shareholders. By the 
rules of the organization, no one person is 
permitted to own more than one hundred 
shares. Any one however, whether a patron 
or not, is permitted to own from one share 
to one hundred shares. The par valle of a 
share is $5.00 

The store started with a stock of about 
$2,400 worth of goods, and now will in- 
ventory about twice that amount. During 
the time it has been in operation, it has made 
a monthly rebate to purchasing shareholders 
of five per cent. and has so incited the 


dealers of the town that all goods are now 
bought in the cities at much lower prices 
than formerly. In this, it has been of great 
benefit to all the people of the neighborhood. 
Its existence was the cause for much op- 
position at first, but time has demonstrated 
that it was a benefit to the community, and 
now its growth is only a question of time. 





JERSEYS FOR WaAsHINGTON Co., Mp.— 
The Maiti says: T. W. Simmons has received 
from a breeder near Philadelphia, six regis- 
tered Jersey calves, four cows and two bulls. 
It gives us the greatest pleasure to note these 
manifestations of a desire to improve the 
stock of the county by our intelligent citizens. 





THE FARM advertised some months ago 
in the Farmer by W. B. Steele, near Port 
Deposit, and formerly owned by Dr. Evans, 
and known asthe Dr. Evans farm, near Port 
Deposit, containing 237} acres, owned by 
Wm. B. Steele, was recently sold to the 
Messrs. Kimble, for $90 per acre, or $21,375. 
A year ago Mr. Steels gave $14,500 for it. 





Sprecrau attention is called to the adver- 
tisement of Messrs. Wm. F.& Geo. A. Hays, 
who are breeders of short-horn cattle, Berk- 
shire swine and game chickens. Any of our 
readers who wish any of these sorts are ad- 
vised to correspond with them. 





Prrsons in want of seed potatoes, onions, 
etc., are referred to the advertisement of 
Messrs. Hazlett, Foster & Co., at No. 182 W. 
Pratt street, in this city, who make a special- 
ty of them and deal generally in fruits, vege- 
tables and oysters. 
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Agricultural Notes from Abroad. 
From our Paris Correspondent. 


Nrrrates IN THE Sort.—The uncertainty 
which reigns about the role of nitrates, still 
attracts much attention. It is now demon- 
strated, that special kind of microbe or in- 
fasoria, has the power of decomposing the 
nitrates in the soil. Messrs. Gayon and Du- 
petit, have shown that nitrate of potash 
dissolved in sewage water rapidly changes 
under influence of microscopic organisms ; 
the same result ensued, if the above solution 
were poured drop by drop on rich vegetable 
mould. Respecting the generally accepted 
opinion, that nitric acid is never found in 
meteoric rain at an altitude of 6 to 9,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, Boussingault 
announced that the acid is quite common in 
the thunder showers of the Alps. 

Snow AS A PROTECTOR.—Certain plants. 
especially vegetables, coming from latitudes 
where the cold is very intense, perish when 
introduced to the warmer regions of central 
France. This is due to the fact, that in the 
first case the plants are protected by a cover- 
ing of snow, while in the second, such is 
absent. In the West of France, farmers 
cultivate cabbage extensively, this they leave 
in the fields during the winter, trusting to 
the snow for protection; in the absence of 
this leaves are employed. 

THE PLANTING OF TREES in the borders 
of highroads, appears to find much opposi- 
tion in Belgium. In lowlands the only end 
to keep in view is not to have the trees too 
closely planted. In Germany fruit trees are 
cultivated by the way sides. 

A POTATO CONGRESS is to be held during 
the summer in France, when prizes anda 
plan of campaign will be arranged for new 
varieties, raised from the seed exclusively. 
Another feature connected with the reunion, 
will consist in establishing centres of cor- 
respondence between counties for the ex- 
change of potatoes of an acknowledged 
excellence for seed. 

KLAPMAYER’s METHOD common in Ger- 
many, for making brown hay, and also much 
practiced in Switzerland, has been tried this 
year in France with such success, that it will 
likely become an established institution. 
Three hours after the grass is cut, it is placed 
jn small cocks, and closely pressed down ; it 
remains in this state for 24 or 36 hours, till 
the heat developed becomes too strong for a 
naked hand; the cock is then opened out, 
allowed to dry for 3 or 4 hours, when it can 
be placed directly in rick. Cattle relish it. 





Fish Pomace. 

The editor of the “ Ploughman” says the 
value of fish pomace depends on its purity 
and dryness. When pure and dry, or com- 
paratively so, it is rich in phosphates and ni- 
trogen, containing from six to eight per cent. 
of the former, and five to seven of the latter. 
If spread on the land in a crude state the 
phosphate is not immediately available for 
plant food, because, being in the bones, it is 
not so!uble in water until the bones decom- 
pose. 

By composting the fish with muck and 
ashes a very valuable manure may be made, 
if well decomposed one ton to the acre may 
be applied broadcast to advantage. If ap- 
plied in its fresh crude state care must be 
taken to spread it cyen, and to mix it tho- 
roughly with he soil, or the crop will grow 
uneven. 

This is one of the cheapest fertilizers when 
properly handled ; but if it is to be applied 
to the land in the form that it is received, 
with no other fertilizer mixed with it, the re- 

sult will rarely be satisfactory. Manufac 
turers of fertilizers use it largely in their 


business for the phosphate and nitrogen it 
rocess of manufacturing 
with acid, and thus 


contains In the 
reduce the 


Home Department. 
The Poet and the Key-Basket. 


Lady Asthetic—as one sees— 
Mistress of—poe . not keys. 
(Ts seen g at a table. 
( Writes.) 
Thou subtle essence! hard to find— 
With charm of bird and flower combined ; 
Did mind or matter most im 


ress—— 
“Miss Mag, OF’ Spec duno tet" her nes’!”’ 
(Cook opens door.) 


Thou little, shy, evasive thing, 
That fain would fly, but wanteth wing ; 
That fain would bloom, but, 0! to thee—— 
“ Pleas’, marm, I want de meat house ie 


Where wilt thou find the soil to suit 
The touch of thy too root, 
That hidden safe, in storm, in calm—— 
“Say, marm, mus’ bile de chine ur ham?" 
(Louder.) 


(Turns 4 
“the ham? Why, Ann, one ham’s enough ;”’ 
* Yes, marm; but—Carlo took hit off.” 


“ Carlo?” ( With horror.) 


“ Yes marm; de nausty, low-life cur 
Oughter be hang’d en quarter’d, sho!” 


“My patience, Ann! ’twill never do 
To let that dog just go on so.” 


“" Deed, ‘twont, Miss Mag; jes’ s0’s you born, 
He break us - here, hoof en horn. 
He’s wut I call er regl’r cu 
Dat dog is—you haint heard 
head wormney) 
\vidn’t fotch’m bof at onct in han’ ; 
Wus feard—'twus mo’n you could stan’. 
But, sho’s you born, dat low-life brute—” 


(Hesitiates.) 
“Well, Ann! Don’t stand there, taking root.” 


“ You hear hit quick ernouf, Miss Mag. 
He stole a’ neat, d’ di dog! 
En gone en broke de dish to boot.” 


“ The dish! What dish! (Alarmed) The delf?” 


* De def? No—bless yu soul, marm !—no! 
Dat chany French you sot sich sto’ 
By. Now, Miss Mag, you see yuself 
He oughter be hung’t en quart’d, sho. 
*Tis gister scand’lous shame en sin! 
He oughter hab his head smasht in 
Tell you, I made his dog-fur fly.” 


(Poet eyes her pen longingly.) 
Oh, weary world! oh, me! oh, my! 
“ Well, Ann, if you have nothing more, 
You'll please withdraw and close that door.” 
it Cook.) 


* wus. 


( Writes ) 
Where find the little hidden nest 
In all Life’s tree can ee rest 
From this rough world, that is to thee—— 
“ Pieas’, marm, we dun forgot de key. 
Mus’ make de smoke up too, ter day. 
al her head in again.) 
(Exit Poet, Key- Basket in hand.) 


——— 
Dear me! just for one day of grace! 
I trust, in that good, future case, 
(If poor housekeepers have a place) 
Whatever change may come about, 
Whatever good to them it brings. 
Key-baskets may be left “ without”’ 
With “ dogs” and all those horrid things. 
—TARPLEY*. 





A Word to the Thoughtless Daughter. 


I want to speak to you of your mother. 
It may be that you have noticed a care- 
worn look upon her face lately. I hope it 
has not been brought there by any act of 
yours. Still, it is your duty to chase it 
away. I want you to get up to-morrow 
morning and get breakfast; and when your 
mother comes, and expresses her surprise, 
go right up to her, and kiss her. You can’t 
imagine how it will brighten her dear face. 
Besides, you owe her a kiss or two. Away 
back when you were a little girl she kissed 
you when no one else was tempted by your 
fever-tainted breath and swollen face. You 
were not as attractive then as you are now. 
And through these years of sunshine and 
shadows she was always ready to cure by 
the magic of a mother’s kiss the little, dirty, 
chubby hands, whenever injured in those 
first skirmishes with this rough old world. 
And then the midnight kiss with which she 
routed so many bad dreams as she leaned 
above your restless pillow, have all been on 
interest these long years. Possibly she is 
not quite so pretty and kissable as you are; 
but if you had done her share of work dur- 
ing the last ten years, the contrast would 
not be so much marked. Her face has more 
wrinkles than yours, far more ; and yet there 
are no scowls there. If you were sick that 
face would appear more beautiful than an 
angel’s as it hovered over you, watching 
every opportunity to minister to your com- 
fort; and every one of these wrinkles would 
seem to be bright wavelets of sunshine 
chasing each other over the dear face. She 


burdens, if not lifted from her shoulders, 
hands, that have done so many unnecessary 


lifeless breast; those neglected lips that. 
gave you your first baby kiss will be forever 
closed, and these sad, tired eyes will have 
opened in eternity, and then you will ap- , 
preciate your mother, but it will be too late. ; 
—Christian at Work. 
Domestic Recipes. 

Mock TurtLe Sour.— L. T.” asks for 
directions for making mock turtle soup. 
Take part of a calf’s head, remove the brains, 
rinse the head in several waters, and ther 
let it soak in cold water for an hour. Pre- 
pare four quarts of beef stock, put this in a 
large soup-kettle, put the head in, and let 
this cook slowly for an hour and a half. 
Then take the head out, let it get cold, and 
then cut all the meat from it and return 
bones and meat both to the soup. Fry in 
butter, till brown a large onion which you 
have sliced very thin; add thls to the soup, 
with some pieces of carrot, turnip, parsley, 
if you can obtain it,some celery, and any 
herbs such as sage or summer savory, if you 
like them in soup. The secret of success in 
making this is to cook it long enough, and 
it should be cooked slowly. The scum 
should be skimmed off at an carly stage in 
the preparation of the dish, and the soup 
must be strained before it is served. One 
authority on this soup says that a lemon 
sliced and added to it a few minutes before 
removing from the fire is an improvement. 
This soup can be made in a large quantity, 
as it keeps well, and is thought by some 
cooks to be better the second or third day.— 
N. Y. Post. 








Hygiene. 


CoLps, AND How to Manace Tuem.— 
When one is conscious of having taken cold, 
measures should be taken as soon as pos- 
sible to throw off the effete matters which, 
in consequence of the inflammation caused 
by the cold, have settled on some one or 
more parts of the body—always the weakest 
part. A hot foot-bath, accompanied by hot 
drinks and a warm, even temperature, will, 
if taken in sesson, often avert most serious 
consequences. Sub-acid fruits eaten in con- 
nection with this mode of treatment are 
very useful. The aim should be to open all 
the natural excretories of the body, that of 
its own motion it may remove the foreign 
matters that clog its membranes and tissues. 
Hot lemonade, hot sage-tea, and any drinks 
that promote perspiration, are good. Cold 
in the head ig an inflammation of the lining 
membrane of the nasal region, and is likely, 
unless checked, to extend down till it reaches 
the throat and bronchial tubes, inducing 
cough and lung trouble. The quickest way 
of checking this trouble is to keep in an 
unvarying temperature until nature cures 
itself, meantime abstaining from food or 
eating only acid fruits. When the lungs 
become affected, hot foot-baths, and mustard 
plasters applied over the lungs, either on the 
chest or between the shoulders, will draw 
the blood to the extremities and surface and 
give immediate relief. Mustard plasters ap- 
plied to the soles of the feet or to the ankles 
and wrists have the same effect. Cloths 
wrung from hot soda or saleratus water and 
fastened about the chest, covered with flannel 
to exclude the air and retain the moisture 
give relief. One can sleep in these all night 
with advantage. All these devices are with- 
in the reach of every housckeeper, and if 
resorted to in season will often prevent the 
necessity of calling in a physician. And 
then, when it can be done, it is better to 
apply remedies to the outside of the body 
than to the inside, and leave the wondrous 
interior mechanism to regulate itself without 








the phosphate available; this may be 
with ashes. 


done in a measure 


will leave you one of these days. These 


will break her down. Those dear, hard | 


things for you, will be crossed upon her | 


remember that pneumonia, bronchitis, pleur- 
isy, quick consumption, all begin with slight 
colds ; colds so slight that the patients think 
they are “not worth minding;” “they'll 
wear off ina fewdays.” One of the bright- 
est and most promising scientists died a few 
days since of a neglected cold. If we-take 
care of the beginning of disease we shall 
find the task easy. If we neglect them 
medical skill may he powerless to sid us. 





Baltimore Markets, February 15. 


Flour.—Firm. and sellers readily obtain the ad- 
vantege on all business doings. We quote as follows : 





Howard Street Super $3 50@4: do. Extra $4 5: do. 
Family $5 625; Western Super 4; do, 
Extra ‘ ; do. Family regs : inter 
Wheat Patent Family $5 75@ 6.50; City Mills Super 


pes; do, Extra, $4. 4.75, do. (Rio Brands) 
extra, $6.25@6; Fine $2.75@3; Rye Flour $4@4 25; 
Baltimore Peari Boning $4; do do, do. Grits $4.25; 
do. do. do. Chop $1 10; Cora Meal per 100 Ibs. $1 40. 
Wheat.— Market active, stronger and higher on 
@ gradual and uninterrupted advance We quote: 
Spot Sr sZerzx: March $1.22X%@1.22%; April 
24%@1.25; May $1.26%@1.27; southern Fultz 
1.18@1.22; Eouthern long-berry $1.23@1 56. 
Corn.—Very firm at the best prices after an active 
business, We quote: Spot 74@74%; February 7 
72%; March 70% @720X; Apeit 69¥@70; May 69% 
70; Steamer 66% (@67; Southern white 66@78; South- 
ern yellow 66@73 cts, 
@Oats.—The market is quiet. We quote: Western 
mixed 47@49 ctv; de, white 50@51 cts.; Pennsylva- 
nia 43@51 cts.; Maryland and Virginia 48@51 cts. 
Ry e.—The inquiry is more active and the market 
firm. Good Maryland sold at 72 cts., and fair at 70 
cts. 
Mill F:ed.—The demand is constant, and the 
market is fairly active and firm at $18 50@19.50 per 
ton for Western and $20@22 for City Milis. 
Hay and Straw.—the receip's of Hay are 
more liberal end the market is quiet and easy, with 
common stock especially neglected. We goose baled 
Hay as follows: il county Timothy $17@19; Ma- 
ryland and Pennsylvania $14@16; New York and 
Western $13@16; mixed $11@12 per ton. Straw is 
ye at 8@9 for Wheat; $10@I11 for Oat; $12@13 
or long Rye, and $10 for short do. 
Butter.-—Quict and solv nominally steady. We 
= as follows; New-York State choice 30@33 cts.; 
sreamery fancy 85@38 cts.; do. prime to choice 38@ 


34 cts; Western Reserve choice p28 cts.; do, do. 
te to prime 194)21 cts.; Southern Ohio and West 
irginia choice cts.; do. do. do. fair to prime 


16@19; Western Rolis. choice to fancy, 21@2é cts.: 
do. do. fair to prime 17@20 cts., and near-by receipts 
18@22 cts. per Ib, 
Cheese.— Quiet and steady. New York State is 
quoted 12% @14 cts. for Sain Ete made and 124@138 
cts. for good to Eon and Western 13@13% cts. tor 
choice and 12@12% cts. for good to prime; skims 
9@9% cts. for prime; 8@8 cts. for fair to good, and 
5@6 cts. for common, 

The market is steady and firm at 3) cts. 
per dozen for fresh and 20 cts. ior pickles. 


Peultry.—The demand is constant, but the re- 


drawn stock is quoted 14 cts, per lb. fur Chickens 
higher? cts. for ‘Turkeys, and drawn 1@2 cts. 
er, 


Cotton.—The market is quiet and steady. The 
official quotations are as follows: Middling i} cts.; 
Strict Low Middling 9% cts.; Low Middimug 9% cts.; 
Good Ordinary 8X cts.; Ordinary 8% cts. 
Tebacco.—Leaf.—The business is very moder- 
ate. We quote: Maryland inferior frosted $2 50@4; 
do, sound common 34 seGs.20: do, good commen 
$5. $6.50; do. middling §$7/@7.50; do good fine 
red . 1010; do. fancy §10.00@15 00; upper 
country $4 10.00; do, ground leaves $3 WU@$3.00. 

Live Stock.—Bee/ Cattle.—Trade only moder- 
ately active. We quote: Very best on sale 5k @6% 
cts.; That generaliy rated first quality 4% @5% cts; 
Medium or good fair quality 3 4 cts.; Urdinoary 
thin steers, oxen¥and cows 34 (@3% cts.; Kxtieme 
range of prices 34 @6% cts.; Must of the sales were 
from 3% @5% cts. 

Hogs.— A moderately fairto good demand. Prices 
show an advance over jast week’s figures of abuut \ 
cent. We quote common Hogs—rough sows and 
stags—at 84 (@9 cts , and the better grades 9@9¥ cts., 
with extra at 9X cts. 

Sheep.— Market dull. We quote prices at 4@6X 
cts., with most at 5@5 5 cts. 





A torpid liver,a stomach out of order, 
digestive apparatus weak, and the brain in 
consequence of these disorders, over sensi- 
tive, to exertion or to any unusual circum- 
stance, and the formula for a “crank” is 
complete. Ayer’s Pills will rouse up the 
liver, regulate the functions of the stomach 
and bowels, the tired brain will be relieved, 
and the head resume its wonted level, * 




















Neglected colds often become incur- 
able ailments. Deal with them in time, and 
prevent their becoming deep seated in the 
system, by using Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
Forty years experience, in every climate on 
earth, has proved this to be the most reliable 
remedy for colds, coughs, and all lung 
diseases. * 








Home testimony the bestin the world, 
Mr. W. F. Porter, a well known Attorney-at- 
Law, No. 40, St. Paul street, says he has 
used J. M. Laroque’s Anti-Bilious Bitters 
for chronic diseases of the Liver and de- 
rangement of the Stomach, and recommends 


it as a certain specific in those diseases—try 
it and be convinced. Sold by all ts. 
25 cents a paper or $1 a bottle. . E. 


Thornton, proprietor, Baltimore,Md, * 





any aid from poisonous druge. We need to 


ceipts are small and the market is nominal. Un- — 
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PREMIUM LIST 


THE ANERIGAN FARMER 


Valuable Premiums to all who 
consume time or take trouble 
in enlarging its circwla- 
tion for 1888. 


TAKE NOTICE: 


- No special authority is required from us to 
enable any one to act as agent. 

Send re Homme Sc as fast as received. Old 
and new names count the same, and they 
may be from different postoffices, but in 
every list sent for a premium it is expected 
that some shall be new names. Send with 
each list the exact amount of money. 

Any list can be closed at any time and the 
premium desired will be forwarded; or ad- 
ditional names can be added up to May 1, 
1883. 

All premiums will be forwarded by ex- 
press at the expense of the receiver, unless 
we state that they will be sent free by mail. 
Any article sent by mail will be registered 
on receipt by us of the registry fee of 10 
cents. 

(@"Senp Money By Postat Money Or- 
DER, DRAFT OR CHECK, OR BY REGISTERED 
LeTrer. Money sent by unregistered letter 
is at sender’s tisk. 








PREMIUMS. 


No. 1. Black Walnut Hand Stereo- 
scope and six views. Price $1.50. We will 
furnish by mail, postage paid, for two sub- 
scribers at $1.50, or five at $1.00. 

No. 2. Binck Walnut Hand Stereo- 
seope, with Tulip Wood Hood, (better lens 
than No. 1,)and atx views. Price $1.75. We 
will send this by mail, postage paid, for three 
subscribers at $1.50, or six at $1.00 

No. 3. Satin Wood Polished Hand 
Stereoscope, nickel trimmed, (fixed or fold- 
ing,) and one dozen views. Price $3.00. We 
will send this for four subscribers at $1.50, or 
ten at $1.00. [This premium is a very hand- 
some one, adapted for a present, and will be 
appreciated by any one of taste for art.] 

NO. 4. Photograph Album, Morocco 
covered, with clasp and ornamented sides, 
with places for twenty-four pieces. Price 65 
cents.- We will send this by mail, postage 
paid, to any present subscriber who will send 
one new one at $1.50. 

No. 5. Photograph Album, Morocco, 
paneled sides, gilt edges, embossed, with 
places for forty pictures. Price $1.25. We 
will furnish this by mail for two subscribers 
at $1.50, or five (new and old) at $1.00. 

No. 6. Photograph Album, Morocco, 
heavy beveled cover, embossed deep gilt 
edges, nickel clasp and hinged back, with 
places for fifty cards. Price $2.00. We will 
send this for three subscribers at $1.50, or 
eight at $1.00. 

No. 7. One Hundred Plants of the 
Mount Vrrnen Strawberry.—This is one 
of the most promising of the newer varieties; 
a strong, healthy grower; enormously pro- 
ductive, and is said to have produced 300 
bushels of fruit to theacre. It has the desir- 
able quality of blossoming very late, thus 
escaping injury by late frosts, often so des- 
tructive. It is moderately firm and of a fine 
bright scarlet color and excellent quality. It 
is the berry for home consumption and for 
not too distant markets; averaging large in 
size, (which is kept up till end of season.) 
whilst the plant is tree from blight and scald 
and remarkably prolific. Itis identical with 
Kirkwood. It promises to become, uniting 
so many excellent qualities, one of the most 
popular sorts. For two subscribers at $1.50, 
or five at $1.00. Sent postage paid. 

No. 8. One Hundred Plants of Mi- 
ner’s Great Prolific Strawberry,—This 
variety is of genera] excellence and adapta- 
tion to all cincumstances, It is a superb berry, 
averaging very large,and uniform in size, con- 
tinuing in bearing a long time.. Its color is 
a deep crimson; flavor good; foliage clean, 
healthy and luxuriant. It is extremely pro- 
ductive. It has a glossy green cap which 
holds firmly even when full ripe. The berry 
is moderately firm and a Slerabiy good ship- 
ping sort. For two subscribers at $1.50, or 
five at $1.00, Sent postage paid. 


No. 9. Twenty- Pl } 
of the Market A Guthbert) Rasphenrs, 
In no other variety are there so many good 
qualities combined. It is large in size, firm 
in texture,of a fine appearance and handsome 
red celor, of ae rous growth of cane; 
hardy and remarkably productive. To all 
this must be added that wide trial shows it 
to succed in every locality—to be of universal 
adaptation to all sections, situations and 
soils. For two subscribers at $1.50, or five 
at $1.00. Sent postage paid. 

No.10. The following Splendid Har- 
dy Ornamental Flowering Shrubs :-- 

Hydrangea Paniculata Grandiflora. 

Viburnum Plicatum. 

Styrax Japonica. 

These comprise the three most beautiful 
species of late introduction, and all should 
find a place in the en or yard of every 
reader of the American Farmer, each being 
nan emi “a thing of beauty.” Sent b 
mail, prepaid, for two subscriptions at $1.50, 
or five at $1.00. 





No.11, Handsome Gold Ring, Cameo 
Set, for lady er gent. Price $5.00. We will 
furnish this by mail, postage paid, for five 
subscribers at $1.50, or fifteen at $1.00. 

No.4LA. EL nt Gold Ring, Cameco 
and Pearl Set, for lady. Price $6.00. We 
will send this by mail, postage paid, for six 
subscribers at $150, or twenty at $1 00. 

No. 12. Gent’s Seal Ring.—Beautiful 
design. Price $12.00. For twelve sub- 
scribers at $1.50, or forty at $1.00. 

No. 13. Gent’s Double Curb Watch 
Chain.—Rolled Plaie; tips of solid gold. 
Price $5.00. We will send this by mail for 
five subscribers at $1 50, or twelve at $1.00. 

No. 14. Wateh Chain, same as No. 18, 
but heavier. Price $6.00. We will send for 
six subscribers at $1.50, or sixteen at $1.00. 

No. 15. Lady’s Guard Chain.—Rolled 
Plate. Price $10.00.. We will furnish this, 
by mail, postage paid, for ten subscribers, at 
$1.50, or thirty-six at $1.00. 

No. 16. Lady’s Guard Chain, same as 
No. 20, but heavier. Price $14.00. This we 
will send for fourteen subscribers at $1.50, or 
fifty at $1.00. 

No. 22. Silver @pen Face Lepine 
Watch.-Good time keeper. Price $9.00. 
We will give this watch for twelve sub- 
scribers at $1.50, or thirty-six at $1.00, by 
mail, pestage paid. 

No. 18. Silver Hunting Case Lepine 
Wateh.—Smaller than No.22. A good time- 
piece. Price $7.50. This watch we offer 
for ten subscribers at $1.50, or thirty at 
$1,00, and forward by mail, postage paid. 

Ne. 19. Silver Open Face American 
Watch.—A good honest, low-priced watch. 
Price $11.00. We will give it for fifteen 
subscribers at $1.50, or ferty at $1.00. 

No. 20. Silver Hunting Case Ameri- 
ean Wateh.—A serviceable cheap time- 
keeper. Price $12.00. We offer this watch, 
by mail, postage paid, for fifteen subscribers 
at $1.50, or forty at $1 00. 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


From an established and reputable manu- 
facturer. Triple plated on white metal base. 
Not the cheap stuff which has flooded the 
market, but substantial and reliable goods. 
Warranted as to quality and wear. 


No. 21. Table Service of Six Pieces.— 
Comprising tea, coffee and hot-water urns, 
cream pitcher, sugar and slop bowls. Neat 
style An admirable article. Price $42.00. 
We will send this service, by express, for 
forty subscribers at $1.50, or one hundred 
and ten at $1.00. 

No. 22. Tete-a-tete Set of four Pieces. 
—A beautiful service. Price $24.00. B 
express for twenty-four subscribers at $1.50, 
or seventy-five at $1.00. 

No. 23. Ice Water Pitcher.—Handsome 
style. Price $12.00. By express for twelve 
subscribers at $1.50, or forty at $1.00. 

No. 24. Cake Basket.—Neat pattern. 
Price $6.00. By express for six subscribers 
at $1.50, or twenty at $1 00. 

No. 25. Butter Dish.—Late style. Price 
$6.00. By express for six subscribers at 
$1.50, or twenty at $1.00. 

No. 26. Pair Flower Wases.—Chaste 
pattern. Price $7.50. Sent by express for 
Sipe subscribers at $1,50, or twenty-five at 


No, 27. Child's Drinking Cup.—Price 
$3.00. By mail, postage paid, for four sub- 
scribers at $1.50, or ten at $1.00. 

No. 28. Set of Six Napkin Rings.— 
Price $3 00. By mail, postage paid, for four 
subscribers at $1 50, or ten at $1.60. 

No, 29. Pickle Castor, with two glass 
jars. Price $2.00. By express for fives 











subscribers at $1.50, or six at $1.00, 


No. 30. One Doz.S. P. Table Spoons. | 
—Modern are: Price $7.50. By mail, 
postage paid, for eight subscribers at $1,59, 
or twenty-five at $1.00. 
No.31. One Doz. 8S. P. Medium Forks. 
—Modern pattern. j'rice $7.50. By mail 
for ight pb nt: “ne at $1.50, or twenty-five 
at $1.00. 

No. 32. One Doz. S. P. Tea Spoons,.— 
Price $4.00. By mail for four subscribers at 
$1.50, or fifteen at $1.00. 


No. 33. Fruit Knife.—Price $1.50. By 
mail for two subscribers at $1.50, or five at 


$1.00 


No. 34. Child’s Set, of knife, fork and 
spoon, in case. Price $3.00. By mail for 
four subscribers at $1.50, or ten at $1 00. 


No, 35. Child’s Set, on card. Not so 
good as No. 34. Price $1.50. By mail for 
two subscribers at $1.50, or five at $1.00. 





No. 36. Pair Bangle Braceleits.— 
—— New style. Price $12.00. By 
mail for twelve subscribers at $1.50, or forty 
at $1.00. 


No. 37. Enameled Bracelet.— Very 
neat. Price $6.00. By mail for six sub- 
scribers at $1.50, or twenty at $1.00. 


No. 38. Bell-Head Pencil.—Rolled 
Plate. Price $1.50. By mail for three sub- 
scribers at $1.50, or five at $1 00. 


No. 39. Watch-Charm Pencil.—Price 
$1.25. By mail for three subscribers at 
$1.50, or five at $1.00. 


No. 40. Remington Single Barrel 
Breech-Loading Gan.—Price $14.00. 
Weight 6} pounds; sixteen guage, 32-inch 
plain but fine quality barrel; no oruamenta- 
tion, but shoots as well as a high-priced gun, 
and can be loaded and fired very rap’ dly. 
Just the gun fora country youth. We will 
send this gun by express for fifteen sub- 
scribers, at $1.50, or forty-two at $1.00. 





41. 
Breech-Loading Shot Gun.—This gun 


Remington Double Barrel 


has rebounding locks, extension rib and 
tent fore end fastener ; decarbonized steel 
rels, 28 and 39 inch; 10 and 12 guage; 
weight 8 to 84 pounds. This gun is one of 
the most approved makes, with many ad- 
vantages peculiar to itself, and worthy the 
reputation of the house which produces it. 
No sportsman can afford to pass by this 
opportunity we here give of getting this 
excellent gun on the liberal terms we offer. 
This uses either paper or brass cartridges, 
which may be reloaded many times. ith 
the gun we send 24 Remington Brass Solid- 
head Shells, with Primer Extractor and Re- 
rimer, and 500 No. 1 Primers. Price of gun 
240.00, extras $4.60, total $44.60. We will 
n, by express, for fifty sub- 

$1.50, or one hundred at $1.00 


send this 
scribers at 

No. 42. Ladies Gossamer Rubber 
Waterproof Cireular.—(With Hood.) 
Price $5.00. This is best 
quality goods,and a useful, 
indeed necessary, article 
for every country woman. 
It is so small in bulk and so 
light, it can be carried in the 

“ket. Each one is put up 
in a separate bag in which 
it can be mailed. The cir- 
culars range in length from 
50 to 60 inches, and in order- 
ing give length desired from 
the neck to the hem of the 
dress. We will send one of these, of any size, 
by mail. postage paid, for five subscribers at 
$1.50, or fifteen at $1.00. 


No. 43. Ladies Gossamer Newport 
Waterproof.— Price 
$6.00. This is similar 
in shape to the circular, 
but on a cane sur- 
rounding the upper 
part of the body, and 
with the advantage of 
affording complete pro- 
tection to aw ar ie 
without im their 

We se ie 















freedom. 

also arranged to button 
aie . many ~_ 

. Sizes from 

to 60 inches. We will 
give one of these in a 
pouch, free by mail, for 
six subscribers at $1.50, 








or sixteen at $1.00. 


No. 44. Gentlemen’s Gossrmer Rub- 
bat quality goods, made x gam 
€ ex- 
tra my tng fitting, with 
ping over at the 
wrist, affording the most 
perfect protection to the 
entire person. Very light, 
weighing little over one 
pound. A re bd 
every one ex to the 
weather on the farm or road. 
Secure one by any effort. 
We will give one, sent pre- 
paid in a pouch, for six 
subscribers at $1.50, or six- 
teen at $1.00. Give breast measure—sizes 
run from 36 to 50 inches. 

No, 45. Mrn’s Gossamer Rubber Leg- 
ginms.—Price $1.50. A great 
protection, almost indispen- 
sable for wet weather and 
muddy roads. They are un 
lined and are large enough 
to draw on over pants and 
boots, and fasten by a strap 
to the suspender- buttons. 
They are very light and 
readily carried in the pocket. 
We can supply small, large 
or medium sizes. We will 
forward a pair for two sub- 
scribers at $1.50, or five at 







$1.00. 

No. 46. Ladies’ Gossamer Hubber 
Leggins.—Price $1.25. To 
@ woman exposed, as so 


many are, in the ordinary 
work about a country farm- 
stead, often in the grass wet 
with rain or dew, a pair of 
these leggins would prove 
not only a comfort but a pre- 
server of health, worth many 
times their cost. These we 
offer are lined with Canton 
flannel, and are light but 
durable. We will send a 
pair, prepaid by mail, for 
two subscribers at $1.50, or 
five at $1.00. 


No, 47. Bubber Cap, with Cape.—Price 
$1.00. This is 
an admirable 
article fora 
stormy day, 
protecting 
head, neck and 
face. We will 
send one, post- 
age paid, by 
mail, for two 
subscribers at 
$1.50, or five at 
$1.00. In or- 
dering give size of hat usually worn. 

No. 48. Rubber Blanket.—Price $2.00. 
There are a hundred uses to which they may 
be applied on the farm, where a water-proof 
cover is required. We will send one, post- 
paid, for three subscribers at $1.50, or seven 
at $1 00 

No, 49. Rubber Horse Cover.—Best 
quality. Price $6.25. A merciful man is 
merciful to his beast, and in no way can this 
b~ shown better than in protection from cold 
and beating storms. To herses required to 
be exposed to the weather these covers are 
preventives of many of the ills to which they 
are subject. We will send one of these, by 
express, for seven subscribers at $1.50, or 
twenty at $1.00. 








No. 50. 
Hood, — Best quality. 


Rubbir Horse 
Price $7.50. We will 
give one of these, sending by express, for nine 
subscribers at $1.50, or twenty-five at $1.00. 

No. 51. Ladies’? Rubber Apron.—Price 
$1.00. A st convenient and useful] article 


Cover, with 


for household work. We will send one, 
postpaid, for two subscribers at $1.50, or 
five at $1.00. 

No. 52. Patent flow:r Sprinkler. — 
Price $1.00. Very handy for use in wind.w 
gardening, to apply spray to the foliage of 

lants, &c. An improved and convenient 
‘orm. We will send one, postpaid, for two 





sibseribers at $1.50, or five at $1.00, 
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i SOUTH BEND CHILLED IRON PLOW. 





The Best and only True Chilled Plow in the Market. 


Gives 


Universal Satisfaction wherever it is Used 


O FARMER cen afford totuy an 
it for five years and never he 


other when he can 
a Plow returned, 


et this Plow at the same price. 


E ARE ALSO GENE 


Springflold Pitts Thresher and Engine, “Gregg” Reapers and Mowers, “Thomas” 
Rakes and Tedders, Champion Check Row Corn Planter, Canton Corn Cullt!- 
vators, “Lansing” Spring Tooth Harrows, New Departure Iron Caltiva- 
tors, Wheelbarrows of all Kinds at Bottom Prices, and Anything 
Else Found in a First-Class Implement House. 


SEND FOR OUR SPRING CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


J.C. DURBOROW & CO, 





35 LIGHT STREET, 


Baltimore, Md. 











ae ner « ALi CROPS 


SIBLEY'S ee 


Tops, ne 





Geta. ores! Catalogue — 9 Price 





‘SIBLEY'S SEEDS Hin aia SSBLEY & CO, Rochester, N.Y, Chicago, Ill. 


ia of POOR SEEBS. 








JOHN SAUL’S 


CATALOGUE OF 


New, Rare and Beautiful Plants, | #E=* 


For 1883, 
Will be Ready in February with a Colored Pilate. 
T is full in all the really good New Plants— 


New Dracernas, New Crotons, Etc. 
with a rich collection of Fime Foliage and 
other Greenheuse and Hothouse ants, 


well grown and at low prices, free to all our custom- 
ers; to others 10 cents, or a plain copy free. New 
Single Dahlia Plants and Seeds, from the 
finest coliection in England; Flewer and Veg- 
etable Secds, of the finest quality, fresh and pure. 


ROSES.—An immence stock of all the New 
French and English Varieties. 


Catalogues of Roses, Seeds, Fruit Trees, Free. 


JOHN SAUL, 


Washington, D. C. 


sa- CHEAPEST “ex 


DLANTS 
ISSEEDS! 


foth 























a very 


Ses 
LEEDS & CO. Saicihidns: 


EXCHANGE! 


Ww"t exchange a valuable House and Lot on 
Eutaw Place for a good desirable farm not too 
far from Baltimore. Address P. O. BOX 141, with 
ang description, location and price. Property in 


feBeltimore, Md., February 8th, 1883. 














| High Class &¢ 





How We TestSeeds, 


pan oe Se ee Se ee 











of one of our largest gr 

ing the fall and ——. Pas —e Sore 

open ground we set out man plants, 

resenting the stock in vegetable seeds 

growers. All these tests are carried on under the 

sonal sn ion of PETER | HENDERSON, and as 

author of “Gardentug for Profit” has had as long and 
as most men in operations con- 


as varied an experienc 
& positicn to judge, not only as to the germi: 
erties. but what is of far more importance, the of 
and the kinds of seeds best suited for all 
rposes. If therefore you can buy as cheaply 
rom us, and we think if you will com 
will find that you can—it will certain! 


mesttodoso. Our Catalogue for v 
for the Garden is now ready, and be 
on application. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


25 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York. 


gi 
2 
: 
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CLARK'S COVE GUANO CO. 


FORD, MAS Ss 9 
* ieee Me 23 yt COMPOUNDERS ©: 


Seo oO Rtanuros, 


Full Ctreng‘h, for General &Cpocis] Purposes. 


Guarantee! ctandards, full 
commerci.l values, and 
complete mechanical con- 
dition. Troapt shipment 
from Warehouses on ‘Tido 
Water adjoining R.R. Ter- 





,\ mini, convenient for Water 
T ransportation, 





oEORGE W. 3 W. KIRKE, 

OFFICE, 46 SOUTH ST. (near Wall St.), NEW You. 

Send ‘for the KARMER’S HaND BOOK 
URING AND MEADOW CROPS.” Ilustrated, 


PEACH TREES A SCL 


and other Narsery Stock in Variety. 


Being an extensive and experienced fruit-grower, 





| lcated in the heart of the famous Peach-growing 


section on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, and hav- 
ing ample facilities for testing the many new varie 
ties introduced, (and find but few of the worthy of 
adoption) we are now prepared to offer to the spring 
trace such kinds®s have proved most profitable for 
canning and market purposes. 


Write for Catalogue. 


N. BARNARD, 
Stanley P. O., Kent County, Md, 


We have sold 
AL AGENTS FOR 





SEVERN VINEYARD. 


PURE WINES FOR FAMILY AND MEDICAL USE, 


IVES—Claret— dozen uarts,..... eoece ou 
per wo $5. 


IV esscesvcss 300 
CONCORD— Sieect—per dozen sovees 5,00 
CONCORD— Tints esses 300 
ELVIRA—in pints o rb citar dozen,.....+. 4.00 


pow podem pag erg ; large orders less, As- 


koa to 
L. GIDDINGS, Annapolis, Md. 











MOST EXTENSIVE PURE-BRED 


STOCK ESTABLISHMENT 
IN THE WORLD. 


LIVE 


New Importations 
Constantly 
*Saypre1q 

99404) pus 20uaT120 





Petihaion tetaat S; ;, English Draft 


Horses, Shetland Ponies, 
Trotting-Bred Roadsters, 


HOLSTEIN AND DEVON CATTLE. 


be cutuanaes have the advantage of our many 
flemce in breeding and importing, 

wun oot ections, op;ortunity of comparing 

mt breeds, low prices because of extent 

a business and low rates eneperentien, Cata- 


eer POWELL SESTUERE, we 


Wi. F. & GEO. A. HAYS. 


VALLEY STOCK FARMS, Churchville,Md, 


REEDERS OF SHORT HORN CATTLE, BERK- 
SHIRE SWINE and GAME CHICKENS. We 
have for sale a few Heifers and Heifer Calves, from 
four to eighteen months old. some extra fine 
oung Boars and Sews old enough to breed. mom 
tooxed at any time, stock guaranteed as represented, 
correspondence and personal examination invited, 

















NEW YORK SEED DRILL. 
(MATTHEW'S PATENT.) 
Deg cedyteshony perfect Drill. Send for 
Circular. 


HIGGANUM M’F'G CORPORATION, 
EeGane®, CONN.» U. 8S. A. 


tT gas 
wernt i 95-ae Waa 
ANY ONE H A } BIG B igs 
Gece AND. LOTR. THEM: 


{Ey Plants by mai or express to al pare of the United States. 





—— —— 





Ss all bra: ne To pe 
tions a specialty. ee oes advion 


‘SAVE MON 








‘armer should 





ct an 
nd reccmmernd 
CO. Geneva,2;.¥ 








REID’S 
CREAMERY 
WAYS MAKES GOOD 
ae TS Ss. 
AGENTS TED 


,BUTTER WORKER 


Power or Workers, Butter Py Batter Prine 
~poa ;rOwnns, 


H. REID 
26 $. 16th Street, Phila. Pr. 


$66 718" 











a Weed in yoares own towa. Terms and $65 out- 


ut free 
H. HALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 


“x TenppAlpal eavy 


PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE. 


IRMED by the Northern Central and Pennsylva- 
Pome’ Bellroade on the West, Northwest and South- 


prrtesvac CINCINNAT 
LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOL 
CHICAGO, 8ST. LOUIS, and 
OTHER PROMINENT POINTS. 
Baltimore and Potomac, and Alexandria and Fred- 
ericksburg Railways on the South to 
WASHINGTON, RICHMOND, 
and all points in the 
ATLANTIC AND GULF STATES. 
The Only All Rail Line with no Om.- 
nibus Transfer at Washington. 
Northera Central, and Philadelphia and Erie Rail- 
ways on the North to 
HARRISBURG, bed rr 
ELMIRA, WATKINS GLENN, 
ROCHESTER, aa E, 
UFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 
B: for and checked at hotels and 
mS A > nde ences through to destination, Sleeping 
and Parlor Car accommodations secured. 
Through Tickets sold and information given at 
Company’s office, 


N. E. Cor. iia and Calvert Sts, 
At Depot N. ©. Railway, 


At Union Depot, Charles St., Station, 
And Pennsylvania Ave. Station, 


CHAS. E. PUGH, J.B. WOOD, 
General Manager. Gen’! Passe: Ag’t. 
Penna. & N.C. BR. BR, 





A wask made at home by the industri- 
ous, Best business now before the pub- 
<4 Capital not needed. We will start 


3. Semen, wane and girls want- 

tor us. Now is 
the time, You po ton in spare time, or give your 
whole time to the business. her business will 
pay you nearly as well. No one can fail to make enor- 
mous froce Weecay by Bar, ym Sep at ae Comte outfit and terms 


honorably. Ad- 
jn Tavs & Co. Aa primey Tue 


GEORGIA IVIELONS! 

















Fhe SELECTED FRUIT 
PAEANPRARE: TN aieen.) 
aimamat in Wael ron 
aie feat Reaaseee cents 
Drug and Seed Store. “" “A 4 gla. 
FOR SALE. 
CRESS res eer. 


THOMAS J. LEA, 
Brighton P. O., Md. 


JERSEY RED PIGS. 


The most Profitable Breed for 
the South ana West. 
“Chicago bu declare that th willing t 
Bey, ten to Aftera cents hundred more for J p~ A 
ed Pigs than for any 
“Chicage "Breeders? Gasette.” 


ORDERS BOOKED NOW FOR 


SPRING PIGS. 


Money need not be sent until pigs are ready for 
elivery. 








WH, L. BRADBURY, 
Nason, Orange County, Va. 








BERKSHIRES FOR SALE 
At Reasonable Prices, 


BREED only from the most choice stock of the 
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° and 
peer Pema pine ete tern 
Parker’s Hair Balsam is ppostened and te 
falling of the hair and to re- 
anditching, Hiscox & Co., N.Y, 
Soe, and @1 sises, at dealers in drugs and medicines, 


hay by mental strain or anxious 
intoxicating stimulants, but use Parker's 
If have Consumption, 
ism, open ts, Or any of the lungs, 
stomach. bow or nerves, Parker's GINGER 
Tonic will roo you. Itisthe Greatest Blood Purifier 
And the Gest and Surest Cough Cure Ever Used. 
If you are wasting away from age, dissipation or 
or weakness and require a stimulant take 
ne Tonic at once; it will invigorate and build 
rr up from the first dose but will never intoxicate. 
has saved hundreds of lives; it may save yours, 
CAUTION !—Refuse all substitutes. Parker’s Ginger Tonic is 
ts in pny eae ae | 
alone. Send for circular to 


Its rich and mae & fragrance has made this 
deligh:ful perfume exceedingly — There 
is nothing like it. - nist upon ba ving Frorgs- 
ton Cotocne and look for signature 


on ag Any or dealer in 
pA he Pn yy perfemery 
LARGE, sav ING BUYING ‘5c. SIZE. 





“~ 








ae Novelties we offer the largest 


Fruit and Ornamen- 


Py ee ae A 
Sy alee = OS 2 








Wirginia Lands. 
Upper James Beal Estate Agency, 


By WILLIAM HOLMAN, 
CARTERSVILLE, Va., 

We er ae ae 

Eastern V: 


in one of the most desirable 
Gotsiegues Guat Gn enyinietion. 











A. G. MOTT, 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 


And Seed Warehouse, 


40 Ensor 8t., Near Belair Market, Baltimore 


one AGENT for the BELLE CITY FEED 


gg My the World” no Pale money 4 
tna 8 from % to2inches. W: 
cut one ton in 30 minutes. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 








ANTI ILIOUS 
RELA Se 


For Dyspepsia, Nervousness, 
Bilious Attacks, Headache, | 
tiveness, and all Diseases of 
the Liver and Stomach. 

ARB DECIDEDLY MOST POTENT REMEDY 
THAT CAN BE USED. 


It is not an intoxicating beverage. and certain] it 
would never be used as a pleasant substitute fora 
coholic stimulents, but it is truly a valuable 
M which has been used for many y peare xf 
large nambers of our citizens with the most unfaii- 
ing success in all the above complaints. Try it. 

25 Cents a Paper, or $1.00 a Rottle. 
Wu. E. THORNTON, Proprietor, 


Baltimore, Maryland. 


BUTTER 

























For COL 
Use BEAN'S CONCENTRATED 
Extract of Annatto. 


ature’s own Color. Brightest 
a and Strongest. Buy of sour Mcr- 
chant, or send 25 ets. in stamps for a sample, coloring 500 500 Tbs. to 


BEAN & RABE, Prop., 47 & 49 N. 2d St., PHILAD’A. 





























ica ve been * ’ ss ° 
SStecaess sans wilt peice 
a Ae 
re Ty ; nal Me: ° 
\. Cares I ay ovine Stiffness, 





3.0, Cures 

.D. Cures Bots or Grubs, Worms,- - - 
.B. Cures 5 . Pneumon 

“#, Cures Col fapen: Eales 
. ; Careg.all OF bo Pinar’ Bh Te na allay, 
ern aT 

‘ete ut) vce 


v. MBisoiaee 
“‘crinary "ata pp.), 10 bottles of 
ne, Mant edicste, a 98. 
Medieator,- -------+---:-- $3 

Cases are sent free to any 
alfrens’on receipt of the price, or any order for 
ne to the amount of 


stemrers, parey's Veterinary Mapai Gpp.jeent 
pm Somebody sent free on applica’ 


pomPaey Re HOMEOF: Pare HG MED.CO 


PLAN James Vick. Bob 
900,000 ee na Bidwell, 20 ‘siner finds 3 











pares - = other pie fs Early Har 
—— oJ Best crate and basket 


fees.’ 
BUSS CO., Chicago, Ill. 
5 MAGER 
CG. W LAE, PRO w. one 
“Sune. Outer Werks. Fertilizer Control Station 


LEHMANN & MAGER, 
HEMISTS AND ASSAYERS, 


S57 8. GAY ST., ai eee MD. 


NALYSES of all descriptions—M Soils, 
‘ eae tie ‘ertilizers, 5g hed of Gold and Sil Silver (by 
fk gm etc, Clays, 


, Lead, Manganese, 
and other minerals. Water for steam, 
and various products of art. 











BURNSIDE PARK HERD, 


SAM’L M. SHOEMAKER, 
BALTIMORE, - MARYLAND. 








, Bor published so clear and full a Desori| 
tes the soil. is a beautiful 


MAKE HEN 


Pectin tate. maton s 
fal tol pit hod, Sold ev mail for 8 











An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist, 
now traveling in this country, says that most 
of the Horse and Catt le Powders sold here 


are worthless trash. He says that Sheridan's 
Condition Powders are absolutely pore and 

bay Hie | Sheridan's Condition Powders. Dose, ! teasp'n- 
letter-stamps. I. 8. Jounnsow & Co., Bostox, Mass. 











manufacivring and household use. Mineral waters 








verythisig ver new, Capital not 


en, and boys a! 
girls make great. pay. 





well packed. True to name, 
— "WwW. ALL: Mansow, Mp, 


to H, Hatter 0. , Portland, Ne. 


not, life is sweepin 

dare before you rg routething 
mighty and Es leave behin 
to conquer time. $66 a week in 


your own town. $5 outfit free. No 
required. We 
wir. terniek you everything. Many are making ee" 














Catalogue Sent Free te 
and Prices of any Addres Address. 


EDIGREE SEED 


D. LANDRETH &« SONS PHIGABELPHTX 











opetable and Flower Seed Catalegue for 
1586 be sent FREE to ail who 0 apply: Customers of 
season need not write for it. All seed sent from my 
sanblichonene warranted tobe and true to name, 
so far, that “a it a ees otherwise, I agree to refill the 
order gratis. lection of vegetable seed is ona 
the most i oA to be found in any eo comes 
and a large _ of it is 5 of aA oon 
nal ucer of " 
P. Marb lehead Early ‘ 
Squash, blehead aikage Ti i’hinney’s Melon, 
anda Nog of other new a a invite the patron. B 
the public. In the ngeey and on the farms of 
ee who plant my seed will be on. md best odverioe 
ment. James J. H. Crego: arblehead, Mass. # 











$2 WORTH of MUSIC for 10 CTS. 
Music in the March No. of Journal: 
1. Romance, instrumental; Beethoven. 2. Joy- 


ous Farmer, pay Nene yh umann. %. Mar- 
— vocal; Gounod. 4. When «yt iy 
. ; WwW 5, Willow and the L 





vocal e 

/ ; from the opera o of“ Oheade Dural. t. 
u When Autumn Leaves Fall, instru’1; Fruman, 
(.. ‘% Marquis et Marquise, instrumental ; Morley. 


ne: Single number 10c.; yearly subscription $1. 
PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL JOURNAL, 1300 CHESTNUT STREET. 








NOW. aay, LAKES C/RGULAR 
ary" Ss, Se 
ITALIAN aa een 








range Season" 





at which you can make great RY y all the time, write 
for particulars c 





ga et a 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER. 








Ao GARDEN StE0s 





Onr stock of Seeds are new and true 
all the valuable 
tronage which have 


crowned our efforts to cupely the best seed in the 
market, we will strive to merit confidence. 


FERTILIZERS. 


GRIFFITH & TURNER'S ANIMAL BONE 
PHOSPHATE. A hig b grade Phospha 


te, a com- 
mGRisritit b TUE ass 
an 





ALKALINE, — 
[om ad and Vegetables 
re pe 


arin Pe e TURNER'S PU PURE RAW BONE, 


HARVESTING MACHINERY. 


McCORMICK’S TWIN -: JERE. 
McCORMICK'S IM L REA 
McCORMICK’S DAISY SING LE REAPER. 
McCORMICK’S IRON MOWER, 


HORSE RAKES. 


Both Hand and Self-Dump. 











THE DOCTOR BAILEY CUTTER 


For Hay, Straw and Fodder. 


In Sizes Suited for Hand or Power. 





Oliver Chilled Plows 


run lighter, are more easily ape and do better 
work than any other plow. 


Malta Shovel Plows. Iron Age Cultivators. 
Corn Drags. Cahoon Sowers. 
Planet Seed Drill and Cultivator. 

Hagerstown Grain Drills. Monarch Graix Drills. 
Farmer’s Friend Grain Drill. 

The Star Horse Rake. The Victor Horse Rake. 
The Hagerstown Horse Rake. 


Bullard’s Hay Tedder. Foust’s Hay Loader. 
American Hay oy 

Double Hay For Grain Faas. 

Philadel -vaely Lawn aoe 

Corn 8 Cider Mills. 

Farmer’s Friend hy Planters. 

Keystone Corn Drills Rog Feesen, 

Hay. Straw and Fodder Cutters. Butter Workers. 

Stoddard Churns. Davis S Churns. 

Fountain Pum Cucumber ps. 


Maseley’s Cabinet Creamery. 
Patent Galvanized Steel Fence ae, cheap, durable 
easily put up. 
REPAIRING DONE WITH DISPATCH, 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


GRIFFITH & TURNER. 


DEALERS IN 


Agricultural Implements, Fer- 
tilizers and Seeds, 


44 & 43 NORTH PACA STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


‘Strawberry Plants, 


WENTY new varieties of the best Bidwell, 
Manchester, Mt. Vernon, Big Bob, Kentucky, 
Crescent, Longfellow, Satin Gloss, Sharpless, 
lific, Duchess, Wilson, Downing, Mon- 
a gg Tg iso CONCORD GRAPES and RasP- 
BERRY a ay Gregg. Cuthbert, Brandywine, 
Prices low. Bend for descriptive — 
a EGGS of Plymouth Rock Fowls, from first 
class steck, $1 50 per thirteen. 


rn. 3S. COLE. 


Cedar Hill Fruit Farm, 
HARMANS, A.A. CO., MD. 


Fine Fruit and Truck Farm 
FOR SALE. 


eipertand >> sell in Hanover County, eight 
I —— from Richmond, Va., a fine FRUIT and 
TRUCK farm of 148 acres. It has on it 5,000 of select 
fruit, viz.: 2,500 Apple Trees, 1,800 Pears jan 
Peaches, and some Cherrie Plums and A 
One-fourth 























of the orchard is in fuli ——e nny! has 

alread id for itself. The trucks t ear have 

yielded $2,000, of which Cabbage yield 250 per 

Tomatoes the same, Sweet Potatoes (dug Sep- 

OOperacre. Grapes, one-fourth of an acre, 125 

pal of wine. Melons $126 J ong acre. Fruit gen- 

eraliy was —> this year. dwelling has ten 
rooms, besides closets and store rooms, and man 
convenient serbaiaings. Terms $10,000, one-fourt 

cash, balance in six and eight months. Apply to 


DR. THOMAS POLLARD, 
Ex-Commissioner of Agriculture, Va., 
6190 W. Main St., Richmond, Va. 


HAZLETT, FOSTER & CO. 
Wholesale Dealers in 
SEED POTATOES and ONIONS 
SPECIALTIES. 


OYSTERS, FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, 


{32 W. Pratt St., - Baltimore, Md. 
ARES TO PURCHASE. 








HOROUGHBRED 
BLACK SPANISH, WHITE LEG- 
HORN, LIGHT BRAHMA and 
HOUDAN FOWLS. 


Address with prices, O. RICK LEFSEN, 
Stevenson, Balto. Co. Md. 


Sawing Niade Easy 
With the Monarch Lightning Saw ! 


f Sent on 30 Days ~ 
Test Trial. 














A 16 years old can sawl fant and easy. Mrs 
cane. Po ich. a erites. Am 


oie Sitess nonin 14 (ARCH LIGHTNING 


Mention this’ pa eat oe 
* 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


T. W. HOOPER, 


, LAKE ROLAND, Baltimore Co., Md. 








BERKSHIRE PIGS, 
PEKIN DUCKS, BRONZE TURKZYS. 


ALEX, M, FULFORD, 
Bel Air, Md. 


$5 to $20 0 Se “arn Samples worth 


SON & CO., Portland, Maine. 


Peruvian Guano. 

















I have secured the only ca:go of 


HIGH GRADE PERUVIAN GUANO 


in the United States direct from PABELLON DE 
PICA, the richest hm tae of Peru. containing 12 per 
cent. of eoorins 7 a _- supply from LOBOS? 

deposits, containin: to 6 per cent. of Ammonia 
which I offer for sale direct from ship or warehouse. 


J. Q, A. HOLLOWAY, 
107 MeElderry’s Wharf, 
SALTIMORE, MD. 


PRATT’ S ASTRAL OIL 


WILL NOT EXPLODE. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


For Sale by W. & H. 


ro * + 163 Baltimore St. 




















‘yroor BUILDING MANILLA 


fsused fo or pool, voutside outside’ wale of baildiogy, and 
(Esthod te Vi "PAY & Ct h C0. se A 


$72 ccsty « aS Oe Seeley wee 
TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine, 











REGISTERED SHORTHORS GULL 


FOR SALE. 


UKE OF H MILTON No. 35111, Vol. 19. A. 8. 
H.H. B. A sure breeder, kind and gentle, will 
be sold low, as his owner has no further use for him. 


THOS. J. LEA, 
Brighton P. 0., Montgomery Co., Md. 
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BALTIMORE NURSERIES. 
FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 


400 Acres in Nursery. Stock: . 100 Aéres in Orchards. 
100 Acres in Small Fruits. 


E —— to our customers an immense stock of APPLES, PEACHES, CHERRIES, APRICOTS, 

GRAPES. &c., all the standard sorts. Also. the new vatieties of FRUITS, ORNAMENTAL TREES, 

SHRUBS, ROSES, &c, Wholesale and Retail. To dealers we can offer stock on favorable terms, and the 
best facilities for packing and shipping. Catalogues mailed on applicatic n. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 
Office Cor. Baltftmore and Paca Sts. ener People’s. Bank,) BALTI WORE, mB. 


EASTERN SHORE N URSERIES, 


DENTON, CAROLINE CoO., MD. 
we SPRING OF 1883.20 


PRICE LIST FOR SPRING OF 1883 IS NOW READY, AND WILL SE MAILED 
FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS, 


A. ig fine stock of APPLE TREES, of such kinds as are suited to the soil and climate of 
land and LA, ney Peach Trees. Pear, Cherry, A t, Quince and Nectarine Trees. A 
and Sapunies lot of Wild Goose and other Plum Trees. An immense stock of Grape-Vines, embracing 

Pr inds, at very low prices. Shade and Ornamental Trees. In short.a complete assortment of carefully 

grown bursery stock, at prices as low as a reliabie and good article can be grown. 


wa. Send for Price List before purchasing elsewhere. 


J. W. KERR, Proprietor. 


+-7S PRIN G. 1883.—— 
CLAIRMONT & FURLEY HALL NURSERIES. 


FRUITS & ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, &6. 


200,000 Apple Trees, of all the old and new well-tested varieties, Standard and Dwarf Pears, Cherries, 
Plums, Peaches, Apricots, Damsons, Evergreens, Shade Trees and Shrub of the rarest sorts. Aspara- 
gus Roots, Grape Vines, all leading varieties of Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, &c. 























To Dealers and ¢hose raisin 


Fruitlargely for Market, we will deal as lib- 
erally as any Address 


ursery in the country. 
_ BOX ‘248, BALTIMORE P. o. 


WM. CORSE & SONS, 


LU MBER. 
THOMAS MATTHEWS & SON, 


88 N. High St. and Cor, Canton Ave. and Albemarle St., Baltimere. 




















White Pine and Yellow Pine LUMBER, for Building. 
Rough and Dressed Lumber. 


HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRICHTS AND CABINET-MAKERS. 
SHINGLES, LATHS. PALES, Etc., AT LOWEST PRICES. 


eee ARE nEWAR- 


To induce thousandis aed y of 
eee ee " {ike lloring. new and 
ghelsest, Sartetice each o uaring 
ergeet and 
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T ee ete at eon fate 1:85. 
pe any 
i h col ket 
ie aad cob warms eae OY 


Oats e “et ay 
hove ia lection Of 15 it each of nd followi 
sot — ‘mest prolific Drowns 1148 eee te rae eee aeons i ne . 
Ru Sete Flat Dutch pated Seneaee. Ei 

r Croom Sweet’ ‘Corn of fy ao sweetness 


artot. ae d haadsome. 
x y Ds Extra arly Peas,cariicat and the best extra early. 
meres beauty 8 ne quality, # 
kling. “Bound — k Red Radish, extra éarly, intense 

Y. flower Toma: mate, cart y, smooth, bright red. The seeds na 

above amount to value, but the entire lot will he sent, postpaid, to any address for ONLY 
1,00 onda ee ter reas sample din of Farmer’s Favorite t Ly and cele- 
A com; fer One Dollar, 
OS a. aystem of offering valuable collections ef Seeds far below usual 
cost, can we give to-day the greatest value for ever offered. 


and all My hy GRIGI 
Woasta abe 
mmense quantities. We know that all tryiBg our soedaonce wi'l be reguier customers 
$7 775.0 00}: IN IN CASH i PRIZES fre 2888, to sit Bee stalog eentehies ant ous ne opm 
ot led ‘8 Seed t nto ue | ulare, iw ve 
o - pe Mm ine Maloame, Pe for $2.50. a 
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FLOWER SEEDS PREVA ny | Sag” ho gh $ ors otunio, 
SOLES: wey 
ure ey ~ ase “This and th sere meet 
etey—All the ament nent to a sdaresy ae pt Yo! ad 
x BURPEES. Bite ANNUAL AL for 1 1583, beaut ilfastrated 
Boles, Small F: - ee Live Bock Fancy Setion ten ae 4g ot ano of real 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO, ZiivPranie 2 hte 
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No. 5 NORTH SCHROEDER STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


manowasroRens PATENT PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES. 


The Boilers the Safest and most Kconomical of Fuel made. 
Se eye Steam Engines and Boilers, Patent Portable Circular Saw Mills, Sash, Muley.and 


Saw Mills, Flour Mill Machinery, Grist "Mills, Shafting, Pulleys, &c., &c. GRICULTURAL 
ey ES ASPECIALTY. Lath, Shingle and Barrel Machine , Leffel Turbine Water Wheels, Wood Work- 
ing Machinery, all kinds; Tanite Emery Wheels and Grin ers, Circular Saws, Saw Gummers, and Tools 
and Mill Su Mies conerally. nts for NICOLS, SHEPHARD @ CO’S VIBRATOR THRESL:'NG@ MA- 
HINES. COMPLETE RE HING OUTFITS FURNISHED. Send for Descriptive Catalogue and 


A. E. WARNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SILVER WARE“:RICH JEWELRY 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers, 
Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c. 
WEDDING PRESENTS, 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses, Shell Jewelry; &c. 
All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


_No. 135 W. BALTIMORE STREET, near Calvert, Balto. 


LANDRETHS PEDIGREESEEDS - 


SEEDSIFor the MERCHANT 222 2ISEEDS 
SEEDS Ser the PRIVATE FAMILY —|SEEDS 


Crown by ourselves 
sv” Handsome Illustrated Catalogue and Rural Register FREE TO ALL.’ 
MERCHANTS, SEND US YOUR BUSINESS CARDS FOR TRADE LIST. 


_DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, SEED GROWERS, PHILADELPHIA 








ESTABLISHED) {ist.. 











ROSHBANE NURSERIES, 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND. 
Ornamental and Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants. 


Ww invite the attention of the public to our select stock of the following: STANDARD AND 

DWARF iPuicoTs, 8 and 4 years. AP#®LES—Standard and Dwarf. CHERRIES—Stan- 

dard and Dwarf. APHIC CRAB APPLES, MULBEKRIES, GRAPEVINES, of the most 

pepaies kinds, together with other small fruits. Our Collections of ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 

MU BS are large, and embrace most of the rarest sorts. ROSES on their own roots, with the newest of 
BEDDING-OUT PLANTS by the dozen or | ,000, for which we have issued a separate Catalogue. 


SPECIAL.—Sixty thousand one and two-year-old OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS, for hedges. 


Bh eee tm: FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY AT- 
T ALL GOODS DELIVERED IN BALTIMORE FREE OF CHARGE. 


WwW. DBD. BRACKENRIDCE, 
GILPIWS VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS 


prepared, with eee care, from medica] plants; are coated with sugar, that they may be taken by the 
2 smallest child an = the most delicate stomach; are intended es jail Xo a in the 2 Liver, 
thereby relieving all such diseases as COSTIVENESS, HEADACHE, PARALY sis, DYSPEPSIA, COLDS, 
JAUNDICE, and ali diseases of a bilious origin. No better evidence can be off <ereroh in favor of these Pills 
than the very fact that where their ingredients are known to family physici they are using them in their 
ae oo precene We append the following from one of our most prominent physicians: 
ND, June 28, 1859.— Dr. Gilpin: carefully examining the formula of your Sugar-Coa 
Pil 4 feel it but justice to say that the yop = is certainly perfect, and comprises the only remedies I 
ever believed were the proper ones to be used in diseases of s bilious origin. I shali take pleasure in recom 
mending them, not only to my patients but the entire medical profession. Yours truly, J. M. WISTAR, M. D. 
From one of the leading retail druggists of West Virginia: 
WESTON, W. VA., June 18, 1869.— Messrs. Canby, Gilpin @ Co.—Gents: Please send by express twelve 
dozen — "Vegetable Liver Pills. I have the most ee sosgente from all who have used them, and 
believe 











the day is somes far distant we they will oy ag oe Y F. M. CHALFANT. 
We could Gill » from Seainent par throughout the country, but 
profi 26 int the Pills in thete eye Rae bt dhe hak bok entirely on their own merit, knowing that 


cegirehshs GaREESGLE LITRE Scie sare a ee 
@l are so! bl 
keepers throughout the United States and Cana by all respectable druggists and country store- 


Principal Depot, CANBY. GILPIN & CO., Baltimore. 


Imperial Wine Vinegar. WISEES Seis 
DB an me me we y; 
NONPAREIL OIDER VINEGAR. 


those who do not improve their 
- aye eg aggre — nin eu We 
offer a great c ee make money. © want 
gn Porn a ay 9 x ¥! iatationts many men, women, boys and girls to work for us 
against 








— in their own loc ities. Any one can do the 
egar. Toguard deception, observe that pack~ | work properly from the first start, ‘he business will 
ages bear our pay mure than ten times o: . Expensive 


outfit furnished free. No one whe engages fail to 
make money rapidly. You can devote your whole 
time to the work, or only your spare moments. Full 
information and all that is needed sent free. Address 
Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 


Fresh APOLINARIS WATER. 
FREDK. M. BOLLMAN, Importer 
68 S GAY STREET. 
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tea | Washington Building, 


LIGHT STREET, 
BALTIMORE. 


ee ee AND hip vice: | TO ORDFR: Be trent oe Doors, Rae, — oats 
ing’ Balusteis, Newel te geet ane ives, ‘Boards, indow r Ca 
Pews Bows and Church ym pps ~ oe La Window Frames, Door Frames, 
Cord umns, Tree e 
— et 5 ee Phe Be Time, Sash at a Weigh, Prices. ~ TT 


JOSHUA THOMAS, 


S fe) 24.34, 


Agricultura and Mill Machinery 


Best, Cheapest, 
and most 
Economical En- 

gine in the 
a <= Market. 
Buffalo Pitts Seenahen: and aaa 


The old standard, and still ahead of all competitors. 


KIRBY AND WHEELER MOWERS AND REAPERS, 


OSBORNE SELF-BINDING HARVESTER. 


A Full Line of Harvesting Machines, adapted to the © 


wants and taste of Farmers any and everywhere. 
EN A 


Union and Hagerstown Grain and Fertilizer Drilis, Cireular Saw Mills 
~  Ohieftain Horse Rakes, Portable Grist Mills, 

Milistones, Smut Machines, Bolting Cloths, Buckeye Force Pump, 

Mill Picks, Leather and Gum Belting, Cucumber-Wood Pumps, 

The Watt and Ball Plows, &c., &. 

ME, septs ite gaat st 08 fs » and correspondence solicited from all wanting anything 

OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 


nro. SS Light St.. Baltimore, Md. 


8S. Hammton CaueGry. Noan W. Caveny. 


NOAH WALKER & CO. 


CLOTHING aid FURNISHING GOODS 


165 and 167 W. Baltimore St., 
Between Calvert and Light Sts, SOUTH SIDE, 
Baltimore, Md. 








ECLIPSE 
NGRICULTORAL ma 























RDER DEPARTMENT.~—Gentlemen’s Clothing and Shirts, of any material and style, madetoorder | 
with prompt and-careful attention, and strict reference to the established reputation of the house for 
TASTEFUL AND SUBSTANTIAL CLOTHING. Prices guaranteed to be lower than merchant tailoring 
establishments generally. Their stock of BOYS’ CLOTHING, from three years old up, is 
Samples of material, with directions by which any one can measure, and prices, sent by mail when desired. 








GHO. F. SLOAN & BROTHER, 


LUMBER, 


DOORS, SASH, BRICES, &O. 
IN LOTS TO SUIT. 


132 LIGHT STREET WHARF, 





BALTIMORE. 





























“GRAIN GENERATOR.” 


DISSOLVED S. C. PHOSPHATE, 


12 to 15 Per Cent. Avaliable Phosphoric Acid. 


DISSOLVED ANIMAL BONE. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAI S. 


We have in stock a full lime of the above goods. 


Wit, DAVISON & 00. "" “sstrianges™™ 








PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 





Wiibor’s Cod-Liver Oil and Lime.— 
Persons who have been taking Cod-Liver Oil will 
fre d f several professio: so ol gatas i 
rom ar age es sev en, a 
Set it's tleees pure Oil yr Lime in son a manner 
that it is nt to the taste, and its effects in Lung 
completetante truly wonderful. Very many persons 
whose cases more gevneunees beadioos, and who had 
taken the cléar (il for a long time witheut effect, 
have been cured by using this prepa Be sure | & 
and get the genuine. Manufactured only by A. B. 
Wixsor, Chemist, Bosion. Sold by all druggists. 


DO NOT BUY JERSEY RED PIGS 6 


I 
Uk you bows oy Kipried nat od ea testimonials | HO. 








8 
op ieee ae Virginia Sate Fair, sain, and which fo 
the largest herd S Send for circulars to 
: T. LOVELOCK 
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_ SLINGLUFF & CO. 


\u57 W. Fayette &.} BALTIMORE. {oot Landenbal st. 


Manufacturers and Manipulators of 


PHOSPHATES. 


We are sow offering to the trade the he. following WELL-KNOWN BRANDS OF GOODS, which we 
guarantee fully up to the standard: 


SLINGLUFF'S DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 
Containing 8 per cent. of Ammonia. ; 
SLINGLUFP'S DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASH, 
Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


SLINGLUFF’S DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE, 
Containing 28 to 32 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 
To meet the demand for a High-Grade Fertiliser, we are offering 


SLINGLUFF’S NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 
Prepared entirely from Animal Bone, highly ammoniated. Also, 
SLINGLUFF’S No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


This we can confidently recommend as one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at the price. 











The Rasin Fertilizer Company, 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


“A deme mernaeie —— : 





SOARED OH TRL PATABSCD RIVER, AT SEAWALL ANID ARUNDEL C8 


supervision of Mr. R. W. L. Rasim, the General Manager of the Company, whose thorough knowledge and 
experience is a guarantee of the quality of their FERTILIZERS. 


Large Stocks on hand and ready for delivery. Your orders Solicited. 


The Rasin Fertilizer Company, 
20 & 22 South Street, Baltimore. 


a 
Za BROWN 
ce CHEMICAL CO 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


preraneo CHEMICALS 


PURE FERTILIZERS! 


Tip Top Bone Fertilizer. Bone Meal. 
Dissolved Bone. Potash. Ammonia. 


And ALL HIGH-GRADE FERTILIZING 
MATERIALS. 


a 1 a Farmer can buy a ForMvULa 
Por } 1&2 (620 ibs.) of POWELL'S 


PREPARED CHEMICALS ! 


This, when mixed at home, makes ONE 
TON of SUPERIOR PHOSPHATE, equal in 
plant life and as certain of successful crop- 
production as many high-priced Phosphates 
NO EXTRA Notrouble to mix. 
EXPENSE, ) Full dircctions. 

POWELL’s CHEMICALS have beenthoroughly | - 
tried, give universal satisfaction, and we 
offer leading farmers in every state as refer- 
ence. 

Send for pamphlet giving full information of 
analytical and selling value of all fertilizing ma- 
terial, 


What the leading Agricultural Journals 
of the Country say of ua: 
American Agriculturist, 8.Y.,Peb.,1882: “ The above 

guaran- 


firm is of hest repute in its own city and their 
tee is good.” 











Pa a moms Phila., Peb., 1882: “‘ Brown Chemical 
Co. of Baltimore is a v ery old and perteotly sound arm. 


American Farmer, Baltimore, March, 1882: ‘“ Brown 
Chemical Ca. of this city ai are doing a large business in 























WM. STUART SYMINGTON. THOS. A. SYMINGTON. 


“Symington Bros, & Co, 


Office, NV.. Cor. Holliday St. & Exchange Place. Works, Locust Point, Baltimore 


Manufacturers of the 


ORIOLE FERTILIZERS, 


QG- Each grade of these fertilizers is made under a different and distinct formula, and each contains 
what is most needed by the particular soil for which it is intended. We guarantee our goods exactly ax 
represented. 


SYMINGTON BROS. & CO., Manufacturing Chemists. 


7 * 7 
- - 





R, J. Baxzn. ESTABLISHED 1837. R, J. Hottineswoarts. 





SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. PURE NITRATE SODA. 


R. J. BAKER & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Puré Ground Bone, Chemicals, Acids, &., 


‘For Manufacturing Super-Phosphates 


AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE FOR ALL CROPS. PURE DISSOLVED 
RAW BONE. PURE PINE GROUND RAW BONE. STAG 
SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME FOR 
TOBACCO. 


FACTORY AT LOCUST POINT. 
Office, 36 & 38 8S. Charles St., Baltimore, Md 


ENTSRED-AT POSTOFFICE, BALTIMORE, AS 

















